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From our Second Edition of last week. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On Wednesday evening, pursuant to call, a large meeting, num- 
bering between five and seven thousand persons, was held in front 
of the City Hall, to take into consideration the subject of certain 
proposed alterations in the Public School System. The resolutions 
were carried by an evident majority, though it was obvious that a 
large number of the persons present were opposed to the present 
school system. ‘The main benefit gained by the meeting will be a 
suspension, we trust, of legislative action upon the subject, until it 
has been more fully and thoroughly investigated ; and to obtain this 
delay, a committee of twelve was chosen to proceed to Albany with 
a'report of the doings of the meeting. 


We had not space at the late period in the week at which the 
proceedings came before us, to insert them entire, in our already 
pre-occupied columns ; but we shall notice some of the suggestions 
embodied 1n the resolutions, and in the letter of the Mayor to the 
meeting, as we are confident that in these will be found the base of 
an agreement which shall reconcile all differences, leave the present 
schools substantially as they are, and still give those who have really 
conscientious scruples against the present schools, an opportunity to 
educate their own children according to their own consciences. This 
may be done without any legislative interference. 


The meeting was presided over by Jacob Aims, of the 9th Ward, 
assisted by seven Vice Presidents, representing both political par- 
ties. The Mayorhad been requested to preside, but declined in pur- 
suance of a resolution to which he has adhered, to preside during his 
Mayoralty, at no meetings having in view subjects of legislation. To 
prevent his motives, in so declining, from being misconstrued, he 
gives, in a letter to the gentlemen who invited him, his views in re- 
lation to the subject. We give all of the letter except the opening 
paragraph ; as a more comprehensive, sensible, and impartial docu- 
ment than we have yet seen from any other source : 


By first Revised Statutes, 2d ed., page 482, section 137, the Cor. 
poration of the city of New York have the power and are required, 
at least once in three years, to designate the societies and schools in 
the city that shall be entitled to receive a share of the Public Sehool 
money, and to prescribe the rules and restrictions under which such 
moneys hall be received by such schools and societies. 

By section 134 of the same Statute, the Corporation of the City 
of New York are required once in three years to appoint in each 
Ward of the City one commissioner of school moneys, who shall 
hold their office for three years; any vacancy which may cccur 
among such Commissioners, is to be filled for the unexpired term of 
such Commissioner, by the Common Council. 

These Commissioners of School Moneys are to divide those moneys 
for the City of New York, among such schools and societies as the 
Common Council by ordinance shall designate, rateable according to 
the number of children between the ages of 14 and 16 years, taught 
by each such school or society. 

These commissioners of school moneys are compelled to visit the 
schools and socicties so designated, at least twice in each year, to 
make examination of the schools, and also of their books and ac- 
counts, and to cause the trustees to make return to the Common 
Council and to the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

This law establishes that the Corporation of the city of New York 
(a body responsible directly to the people, and annually elected by 
them,) has the fulland perfect control and management of the com- 
mon school education in this city; they prescribe the rules and re. 
strictions of such schools, and can at any time withdraw the public 
moncys from any school or society that does not conform to those 
rules and restrictions, or is not worthy of the confidence reposed in 
it. Itis certainly des rable that the power should be retained by the 
people of this city; and that it should not be surrendered to the 
State authoritics, when we have at most but sixteen members in 
both branches of the Legislature against the immense force of the 
other sections of the State. The exercise of this power must be ac. 
ceptable to our citizens, and will be most beneficially applied by 
them, because the schools are immediately under their observation ; 
they can detect any defect in them, and their authority can instantly 
correct it. Again, it is gratifying to the commendab’'e pride and due 
tg the importance of this great city, that it should retain all its 
powers, and not voluntarily relinquish any of its just prerogatives. 

The city of New York has thus far exhibited entire capacity to 
exercise the power thus vested in her. All the schools and societies 
selected by her as the rccipients of the school moneys, are among the 
best on this continent. Their scholars, in the useful and essential 


branches of English education, will successfully compare with the 
best pupils of the mcst approved institutions. 

The Societies and Schools selected by the Common Council, are 
**The Public School Society,” “‘ New York Orphan A s” ** Ca- 
tholic Orphan Asylum,” “ Half Orphan Asylum,” “ Institution for 
the Blind,” ‘* Mechanics’ School Society,” “*‘ Harlem School,” ** York. 
ville Public School,” ** Manhattan Free School,” and ‘ Colored Or: 
phan Asylum.” These societies and schools are distinet from each 
other, and managed by separate and independent trustees. All of 
them are subject, as before stated, to the supervision and control of 
the people through the Common Council. 

The great superiority of these schools over those in other parts of 
the State, organized under the Common Schvol system—and that 
they are superior, and greatly so, will be admitted by all who know 
both—arises from the fact that the members of these several School 
Sccietics and their managing trustees, are persons who from taste 
and inclination voluntarily give their attention to the subject. The 
duty they render is a pleasure to them, and they perferm it with en. 
thusiasm, while the Trustees in many of the Common School Districts 
give a cold and almost unwilling attention to the duties required of 
them ; this is because they are principally men engaged in business 
pursuits, which, to them, are more interesting. 

No objection has been made that the schools selected by the Com- 
mon Council do not well educate the children who do attend them. 
The complaint is that many of the children, who are entitled to the 
benefits of the Common School Fund, and to educate whom is the 
duty and the interest of the public, do not attend any of these 
schools because of the feelings which the parents of those children 
liave against the public institutions. This evil—and it is a great 
public evil—should be remedied. The only question really is, how 
can it be remedied with the least detriment to the interests and 
welfare of the great mass of children who do attend and are educa- 
ted by the present institutions? Certainly not by abridging the ca- 
pacity for usefulness of the present institutions, but by providing 
other schools for the children of such of our fellow citizens as are 
from any cause unwilling that their children shall attend the pre- 
sent schools. 


I suggest that the Common Council by ordnance declare that 
any association of citizens may organize a school which shall receive 
a rateable proportion of the Common School Moneys, provided such 
school conform to the rules and restrictions prescribed by the Com- 
mon Council. Among the restrictions it should be provided that no 
sectarianism or order of religion should be taught in them. 

Such a disposition of this question, would retain in the people of 
the City and County the control of the subject, and they, through 
the Common Council, could at all times correct any abuse that 
might occur, or make any improvements that might be suggested. 
The present Societies and Schools would not be injured, and the 
children now not attending them, could be brought into a full parti- 
cipation of the benefits of a common school education. 

If, under this organization of public instruction, the number of 
children entitled to a participation in the school moneys should be 
increased, and it is greatly to be desired that the number would be 
increased, the Common Council have power to augment their school 
fund, even to twice its present extent, so that the efficiency and use. 
fulness of the existing echools would neither be destroyed nor in any 
manner impaired. 

The resolutions passed at the meeting, among other assertions deny 
that the school money of the city is in charge of an irresponsible 
corporation, or of any corporation except tnat of the city of New 
York, and set forth that the designation of the Public School Society 
as one of the agents in the distribution of the School Fund does not 
preclude any other institution or association from a like ageficy, and 
that such agency has never been denied by the Common Council ex- 
cept in cases which demanded a recognition of religious peculiarities 
which recognition would be incompatible with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, 

The resolutions deny that there are thirty thousand children in 
this city between the ages of 5 and 16 who are wholly without edu- 
cation ; and state that such an inference cannot be drawn from the 
fact that they are absent from the schools, because the great effi- 
ciency of our schools in imparting instruction to the youthful mind, 
enables children to acquire a good common school education long 
before they are sixteen years of age, and thousands of such are now 
absent from the schools, aiding their parents in obtaining a liveli- 
hood, having at an earlier age attained a far better education in our 
schools than the district system of our state is incapable of imparting. 

The resolutions approve of the present system, and of the schools 
under it, but declare it desirable that the fee of the property now 
held by the Trustees, should be vested in the city, and : 

“* That this meeting is entirely satisfied with the laws as they ex- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Oar first care on returning to my apartment, which was our hall of 
rendezvous, was to get something to eat, for we had all three fasted 
since mornius; and, supper being over, we locked the door, secured the 
key-hole against reconnoiterers, emptied our booty out on the table, and 
fell to a cou” ting of it. 

“ Now, T..ornton, my boy!” exclaimed O’Hara, when we were about 
half through, “you can be off to the wife with flying colors, for by all 
appearance your third will be five hundred dollars at least.”’ 

“Do I get a third ?”’ inquired Thornton, with an incredulous look. 

“ Certainly !” 

‘“‘ Then,” resumed the poor player, his countenance the while bright- 
ening up with an expression of frantic joyfulness, “I can afford myself 
something better than pruasic acid!’ and as he spoke, he drew forth a 
little vial from his coat pocket, and threw it into the fire. 

“ Poor fellow, and had it really gone so far as that with you?’ said 
O'Hara. 

“ Judge for yourself,” answered the player, “for now that you have 
given me independence, I am not ashamed to make a full exhibition of 
my poverty.” And with that he opened his coat, which was buttoned to 
his chin, and let us into the secret that he had neither vest nor shirt 
beneath it. 


“Good!” ejaculated Phil. ‘Good! Heretofore, I must confess, that 
my conscience—though, thank heaven, a very accommodating one—was 
a little restive in regard to our exhibition; but now it has taken me into 
as much favor as though I were after endowing a church! But work 
away, boys, for it may be prudent for Thornton to leave the city by the 
first boat.”” 


~ And thereon we resumed our employment, which was soon brought 
to an end, when we counted the reward of our genius, and found that 
we were fifteen hundred and sixty-eight dollars richer than when we 
arose in the morning. Of this Phil and I secured a thousand, and in- 
sisted on Thornton taking the odd money, which he did with much tre- 
luctance ; and then, having improved his appearance by the addition of 
a shirt and a vest, he left the house for fear of consequences, and put 
up at a hotel in Courtlandt street, from whence he sailed on the follow- 
ing morning in the Providence boat. And from that hour, fortune smiled 
on him. Soon after his departure he purchased a small plot of ground ; 
to this, by economy, industry, and the management of an excellent wife, 
he added from time to time; and when paid him a visit, about two 
years since, I found in him a comfortable and happy farmer, with a 
family of children growing up about him, two fine little rascals of whom 
he introduced to me by the distinguished names of Philip O’Hara, and 
Thomas Stapleton Thornton. 





But to resume. Well was it that we had taken the precaution to get 
Thornton out of the house, for some time after he left us, as my com- 
rade and I were felicitating ourselves on the past, and proposing plans 
for the future, we heard something of a hubbub on the stairs, which 
we soon learned proceeded from the landlord of the little theatre, and a 
brace of limbs of the law, who had come expressly to apprehend him 
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We further understood from this trio that on perceiving 
they.were hoaxed, the audience had torn up the benches, broken the 
windows, cut down the scenery, and in short almost smashed the afore- 
said little theatre into atoms, for the which Master Phil’s accommo- 
dating conscienee, as he subsequently declared to me,—took him into 
greater favor than ever, “for,” said he, “ this same landlord is a regu- 
lar old Shylock who ground poor Thornton out of his last penny ; so that 
—as our amiable friend Recorder Riker has it—it is quite a virtue to 
make him ‘ suffer some.’ And, moreover, having no feeling but that of 
perfect affection and benovelence towards our respectable patrons, it is 
quite a relief to my mind to know that they had some fun for their money. 
Indeed,” he continued, ‘it was to that end I dosed them so extensively 
with vegetable snuff, assefcetida, and cream of tartar, which were among 
the principal ingredients of my hell broth. But come, Tom, let’s tobed, 
for the blankets yawn for us.”” 


on a warrant. 


And to bed we went; and thus our busy, laborious, and profitable day’s 
work was brought to a close. 

It was now (the day following the performance of Boo Loo Chu,) just 
a week since I had been at the Livingstons; and I stood on the City 
Hotel steps feeling quite independent with my—or rather the publics’— 
| five hundred dollars in my pocket, and endeavoring to muster courage to 
| go straight forward and pop the question, when my friend Barney Mur- 
| phy made his appearance and handed me a letter. 
|  ?Tis dead we thought you wor, te be keeping so long away without 
| giving us 2 lift,” remarked Barney. 
| And how gets every thing on, Murphy ?” 

“Troth thin,” answered Barney, with that peculiar seratch at his 
head which is meant to convey an impression of doubt, ‘“ I’m afeard only 
midlin’, for the misthress has neatly spoilt every thing be gettin’ on the 
| bald filley, since the Count an’ the lady begun to visit us. You know be- 
| fore that we wor managing every thing beautiful, an’ had it arranged 
| that she should stand godmother for Paddy Sheehan’s last child—the 
youngest of thirteen, God bless them—an’ dance at Murty Sullivan’s 
weddin’ ; but be gorra the mixin’ wid the quality has been the ruina- 
tion ov her political principles; an’ she even thinks hard ov helpin’ us 
out be allowin’ us to canvas for her as wan ov the O'’Fagarty’s ov 
| Nenagh.” 
| “Then Mr. Livingston may lose the ward.” 
| He may, in troth; but still I have great hopes in Lawler the Rattler 
| an’ me Tipperary min’, for if it comes to a pinch, you know, we can 
| fight like divils and run away wid the ballot box! An’ moreover Miss 

Lucy’s as great a darlint as ever, an’ has all the ward ringing wid her 
| praises be raisin ov the way she dances Irish jigs, an’ plays an’ sings the 

Irish melodies! She’s as good as fifty votes to us any way, barrin’ she 

don’t get married an’ laive us before the election.” 
“ Married, Barney !” 

“Married! Why Misther Stapleton you start as if the word had a 
spur in it that went into the teudherest part ov your flank. Married! 
ov coorse; for isn’t she nigh out ov her teens, an’ by consequence must 
soon either marry or do worse. Howsumever, to tell God’s truth, I 
don’t like the man they're pickin’ out for her a taste too well ; for though 
he’s a Lord, an’ be all accounts as rich as a Jew, there’s something 
about him makes me think that if ever he goes to heaven the divil will 
be fairly justified in shooin’ for damages.”’ 

‘« But, Murphy,” said I, “ you don’t mean to say that Miss Lucy has 
consented to marry Count De Launey?” | 

“What matther whether she consents or no, if the mother makes her,” 
said Barney, “ an’ betune you an’ I, she will if she can, if it was only for 
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sake of the title. Moreover, Miss Lucy herself seems mortial fond ov 
him for a new acquaintance ! si 

“« She does, Murphy?” 

*« Yis, in troth does she ; an’ why not, an’ he so attintive! Ochone, but 
*tis himself that has the knack ov it! Mornin’, noon an night, there 
you find him; for when he isn’t palaverin’ her wid soft talk in the 
drawin’ room, he’s palaverin’ her wid soft music undher her window. | 

eople talk ov making love by letther writing an’ staying away; but give | 
me,the man that's always to the fore, an’ that kisses twice’d as much as 
he writes or speaks! My plan wid a sweetheart is to kiss her as often 
as I can whin she sez yis, an’ to kiss her twice’d as often whin she sez 
no ;—an’ be gorra, I never knew it to fail yet!”’ 

While Barney thus rattled away, I stood musing, and feeling a good | 
deal suicidal, and somewhat wolfish, so that, profiting by my silence, he 
continued : 








“ Dilly dally, an’ shilly shally for six or eight months at the end ov a | 
girl’s petticat strings, without coming to the point, an’ call it love | 
makin’ !—III fortune an’ could weather on such love makin’ as that, say 
I. Tare innouns, but why wasn’t it Misther O’Hara had the chancé? for 
sure ’tis himself would have been off to the parson’s wid her long since, 
an’ thin the Count might go whistle for her! An’ now Misther Staple- | 
ton, let me sum up be sayin’ that the divil a pin’s worth ov good in 
you!” 

“Why, Barney, what do you mean?” 

“‘Mane!—Why just what I say! for haven’t I seen for these six 
months that you’re dying in love wid Miss Lucy; an’ isn’t it as plain to 
me as the nose on your face that you’re about to lose her for ever be not | 
tellin’ her so! Howsomever, there’s 
may be it’s not too late yet, if you'll only muster courage.” 

‘“‘ This, then,” said 1, alluding to the note which still remained un- 
opened is my hand, “ is probably an invitation.” 


to be a grand party to-night, an’ 


“ Invitation !” exclaimed Barney, adding thereunto one of those pe- 
culiar whistles which say, much plainer than words can say it,—don’t be 
making a Judy of yourself. Troth, thin it’s 
not Misther Stapleton, for betune you an’ me an’ the post, the murd- 
ther’s cut !” 

“What murder ?” 

“‘ The little hole in the wall! up six stories at 202 Broadway,” said Bar- 
ney, with-a sly look out of the corner of his right eye—“ an’ how you 
are Misther O’Hara, lives be your wits, an’ has but three shirts be- 
tune yees—an’ the divil knows what besides, for I can’t remimber the half | 
ov it!” 


“Tnvitation you call it! 


And well was it for poor Tom Stapleton that his friend Barney’s mem- 
ory was so defective, for had he added to the list of his awful disclos- 
ures, I verily believe I would have gone right off into an incurable cata- 
lepsy. three-fourth’s of all the blood in my system 
rushed into my face, and I felt as though my cheeks and brain had igni- 
ted, and were going off in a blaze of shame and indignation. 

“‘ Murphy,” said I, when the words could find utterance, for I felt for 
a few moments as thoagh I were a “T think by your countenance 
that you don’t mean to insult me.” 

“ Divil an insult, thin,” returned Murphy, “ax” more be token, I never | 


Even as it was, 





| 
thought so much ov you as since I hard ov some ov your ways an’ mains, | 
for sure, any body wid plenty ov money at his hand can pass for a | 
gintleman, while it takes a rail janius to do as much wid an empty 
pocket.” 

“« But who told all these things of me, Barney ?”’ 

“* Well, thin, the sorrow a wan ov me knows, barrin it was the Count, 
for I only hard it whispered about in the kitchen; and thin asself it was 
towld as a a saycret.”” | 

“ And so,” I exclaimed, half te Murphy, half in malilonny, “Tam 
done for with the Livingstons !”’ | 


“ Hearing you say that, sir,” 
”? 


said Murphy, “ I’m -glad you’re not an 


Irishman ! 
“Why, Barney?” ; 
““Bekase I’d be ashamed ov you if your wor!—What! let such a 

thrifle as that put betune you an’ wan ov the purtiest girls—God bless 

her—in all Chrishendom. Be the crows, Misther Stapleton, I thought | 
you wor a man ov mere metal nor that!”’ : 


“Why, what can Ido, Barney?” 
“Tell me first, and look me straight in the face while you're spaikin, 


| effeet4 


| the world! 


for I wouldn’t have Miss Lucy desaived for all the world—are you the 
son ov an honest father an’ mother?” 

“T believe I am.” 

“ An’ are you honest yourself?—I main to say, do you never do any 
thing worse for a livin’, than to get it in daicency, the best way you 
can?” 

“ Never!” 

** An’ now be the vartue that’s in you—an’ answer me as though I 
was your father confessor—do you love Miss Lucy a little for herself, as 
well as for her money ?” 

‘“‘Tlove her a thousand times better than my life, Murphy.” 

“Thee, Misther Stapleton, for I know be your eye that you main 
what you say; take my advice an’ folly up your shuit wid more determi- 
nation thin ever!—Don’t mind father or mother. If the girl loves you, 
which I believe she does, the more they fight agin you, the more they 
fight for you! Shehas no brother—but if any ov her big lumps ov cou- 

sins begins to interfere, knock thim down, an’ kick thim for fallin’. Then 
don’t let thim keep yees much separated—mind that—for absence is 
worse in love then a bad reputation or a broken back; but if they bowlt 
ean’ bar the door on you, an’ you can’t get in at any ov the windys, climb 
up on the roof, an’ squeeze yourself down through the chimney! More- 
over, if you could whale, or shoot the Count, it might have a beautiful 
But above all, go to work wid a stout heart, that don’t care a 
snap ov your finger for any thing, barrin’ the lady, an’ my hand to you, 
the day’s your own, for Miss Lucy’s a girl ov spirit, that will never be 
carried unless by storm! But now begin an’ read the letther.” 

“I'm half afraid ?”’ said I. 

“ Afraid, the divil,’’ returned Barney, “ that’s the word that ruins half 
Besides, there’s nothing in it, barrin’ about politics; for 
the masther ’ill be careful not to braik wid you till afther the election.” 

And thereon I opened the letter and found it to be, as Barney had 
predicted, merely a political epistle, written in Mr. Livingston’s usual 
style, and having for its object the desire that I should be ready to as- 
sist “ our party” in general, but himself in particular, with all my might 
and main from that day forward until after the election. 

‘‘ Now,” said Barney, when I had concluded the letter, “ mind and 
make hay while the sun shines, for you'll have the free run ov the 
house till the election’s over, though the count was to go to the devil for 


it. And so good bye; but remember that you don’t forget to come to 


| the party this evening!” 


“T can’t, Barney! I’m not invited!’’ 

“O, howld me till I faiat,”” exclaimed Murphy, regarding me with an 
expression of good-humored derision, ‘‘ Ochone ! but it’s well for me 
that me head's not in me fist, or I’d lose it for ever be throwning it an 
omadhann! Not invited asself!—Mother ov Moses only hear that !—A 
man purtindin’ he’s in love, an’ going to let a Frenchified frog ov a 
spalpeen run away wid his sweetheart, bekase he’s a feard to go toa 
party without being invited! Be heaventhers! 
you, an’ in your shoe leather, it isn’t a regiment of mothers and an 
army ov hop a my thumb count’s, wid their bayonets fixed, that would 
be afther keeping me away from it. But good bye, Misther Stapleton, 
for I larn there’s from eight to a dozen nait boys in the market, in Jar- 
sey city, an’ I’m just goin’ to make a bid for thlm!” 


if I was as young as 


And so saying, away went Barney in quest of the neat boys of Jersey 
City. 

In no very happy mood I returned to my legitimate quarters, where 
somewhat to my surprise, and, at the commencement, a great deal to 
my vexation, (for I felt the need of a friend to condole with) I found a 
letter from my comrade informing me that he had already left the city. 
It ran as follows: 

“ Dear Tom—lI am off again. I had no notion of going an hour be- 
fore this, (12 o’clock) but have learned from a secret agent, that things 
are in such a state up the river as to require my immediate presence, 
which I am now, thanks to the public, most happily prepared to give 
them. Probably 
you were, where you should be, on your knees to the fair 
Lucy, for now, boy, both of us should mount the privateer’s colors, and 


I endeavored to hunt you up, but without success. 


goin for the gold chain or the wooden leg at once, as we may never again 
be so well prepared for carrying on the war. Don’t fear for me, for I'll 
keep the Dutchmen at a respectful distance, and leave them in the undis- 
puted possession of their vrows and daughters, which, in justice to them 
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I believe is all they require at my hands. I would have canvassed for 
your company, only that I presume all your attentions are required else- 
where. And now, Tom, as we are in funds, and relieved from the ne- 
cessity of fighting the world for a breakfast, let me impress upon you the 
propriety of pushing matters to a focus, at once, before we are again on 
our beam ends; for | am beginning to think it might be as well for us, if 
at least one of us could get settled for life, as it may be a long time before 
another wizard Boo Loo Chu will raise the dead in our favor. Only that 
our purse is in common, I’d wager you a cool hundred that I am the first 
to be made a Benedict. Come, Tom—we’re about neck and neck—let 
us use the spurs, as though we were sworn enemies; and see who'll be 
first in at the winning post! And if we start even, I'll bet you what 
you like on the first son and heir. Don’t, however, tell that to Lucy, 
for—But I haven’t time to thipk of a good reason, so yours in haste, 
P. OHARA. 
P. S. Possibly I may return to help you to elect old Anthony; but as 
there’s nothing certain but uncertainty in this wicked world, I won't pro- 
mise. P. OH. 


“Phil and Barney are as much of the one opinion respecting the course 
I should pursue with the gentle Lucy,” thought I, “as though they had 
been holding a consultation on the subject; and however circumstances 
may jar with my feelings, here goes to follow their advice. Hurrah Tom ; 
—never say die! If they have discovered you to be a Jeremy Diddler ; 
at all events endeavor to prove to them that what you lack in pocket has 
been amply made up to you in head and heart. Besides, friendship, (to 


say nething of love,) to Lucy, requires you to make a speedy move in | 


this business—What, permit Miss Livingston—the meking, perhaps of ' cing had already began—and the evidence of confusion and bustle, here, 
, ‘ ’ ‘ | 


Mrs. Stapleton (if you work well)—to be victimised to a travelling 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


French Count, which, in nine cases out of ten, is only the nomme de | 


guerre of a superanuated valet de chambre! 
never be it said that truth itself shall awe the heart of Thomas! 

Hence babbling counts, you threaten here in vain ; 

Conscience avaunt! and fear, too, in its train; 

Throw boldly, boy—there’s luck in the advice, 

And if you lose—the devil’s in the dice! 

'Twas thus that Mr. Stapleton soliloquised as he paced furiously up 

and down his cubby-hole; nor did he hold council with himself in vain, 


Perish the though—no, ! 
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“ Well, if she takes the Count in preference to me, there’s one thing 
evident, namely, that she’s no judge of a handsome leg! Again, 
though I’m none of the biggest, the Count’s a mere Flipperty Gibbet in 
comparison! And moreover, he eats garlic! And besides, if it comes 
to the worst, I can retaliate by blowing on him! But no—hang it, though 
he’s only a shabby member, I must respect the mysteries of my profession 
—the secrets of the glorious fraternity of young men about town—too much 
forthat! Furthermore, if I lose her altogether, I wont die—willI? No!— 
The devil a die; though I certainly do love her, and would rejoice to share 
a crust in a cottage with her, and all that sort of thing! But still as 
said, I think if T was hard pushed, that I could manage to live without 
her!—No I couldn’t!—Yes I could!—No, I’m hanged if I could! and 
I’m hang’d if I will either—for I can’t—and I won’t—and in a word, I'd 
see them all hanged first! But if I see a chance, how will I pop the 
question? Let me see—‘ Miss Lucy!”—Psha! That Miss sounds 
awfully of bread and butter!—‘ Dear Lucy,” then! Damn it, that would 
be coming it a leetle too warm. ‘ Lucy,”, then—“ beloved Lucy’’—yes, 








_beloved sounds well, as it half tells the business—“ might I be so pre- 


sumptuous as to—to—to—Fiddlestick! I see plainly I'll never get 
through with it, or at all events until I have oiled the hinges of my 
tongue with a few glasses of Anthony’s sparkling Key brand, &c., &c.”” 

Having Adonis’d myself to my heart’s content, and it being now after 
nine in the evening, [ called a coach. Knowing that my best plan was 
to put a bold face on the matter—and drove to the Livingston’s, where, 
as I perceived by the number of carriages that filed up slowly to the door, 
and by the music, and the echoes of the light fantastic toe—for the dan- 


there, and every where through the house—that they were doing the 
elegant on a rather extensive scale. 


Ascending the steps, I trembled, lest, having no card of invitation, my 


entrance might be interfered with, which would spoil every thing at 


| once. 


But to my great relief Barney was at the door, so in I passed, 


_ with flying colors, and in less time afterwards than I take to write it, I 
' was in the ball room, elbowing my way through about the densest crowd 


for in a few minutes the mingled storm of shame, humiliation and de- | 


feat passed away, resigning his soul to the possession of a fierce spirit of 
confidence, which scorned to doubt, and he felt precisely like Julius Cw- 
sar when he was about to plunge into the Rabicon. Let no man smile 
at the comparison, for I can tell him that it requires at least as much 


Diddler—stripped of his peacocks’ feathers, as I then was—to strike for 
an heiress, as for a successful warrior to strike for an empire. 

Need I inform the reader that I hunted up all my fascinations that 
evening, and put them in array for execution? Never was a man so 


well combed and curled, and trushed and polished, before, since the 
days of Beau Nash! 


all the Brahmins, made mofikey so many grimaces at a looking glass as 


I did at mine, in endeavoring to fix on the peculiar one which might | 
strike me as being the most killing, and best calculated to drive his | 


countship from the field! And, in short, never before made human or 
other biped so great a judy of himself, as made Tom Stapleton of the 
graceless individual who stood in his own stockings during the progress 
of the toilet that prepared him to take the Livingstons by storm! I for- 


| level with those of her mysterious companion. 
Never before, since the reign of the father ape of | 


of top-knot fashionables that ever I had seen gathered together under 
one roof in the city of Gotham. 

Perceiving a tendency of the masculine gender—for just as I entered 
the first cotillion was brought to a close—to one end of the room, I 
pressed forward in that direction, and soon discovered the irressistible 
cause of it in the heavenly countenance and magnificent person of Mary 
Anson—or, as I should call her for the nonce—Lady Cieily Manners— 
who, attired like a queen, and redolent of charms as the sea-born god- 


, dess, sate half reclined upon a divan, (which should have been a throne 
courage, and decision of character ina poor Jack Daw of a Jeremy | 


to have done justice to her most perfect beauty,) the wonder ef all 
hearts, and the cynosure of all eyes. She was conversing with Lucy ; 
and—alas! that I should say so—even the virtues and the purity and 
the station and the wealth of the latter, added toa most graceful person, 
and a countenance of many charms, could nct exalt her fascinations to a 
She was as the fairest 
planet in the sky, when the moon is at the brightest—all beauty in her- 
sel{—but in too brilliant an atmosphere to s):ine. 

I had already encountered the fair mistress of the ceremonies, who 
gave me a look as good as a latitat; but seemed considerably softened 


| and affected in my favor when I informed her, that her ball was altoge- 


get how many collars from Phil’s stock and my own I mutilated in test- | 


ing their effects a Ja Brummel, @a la Byron, a /a our own superlative 
Marks—a /a every body, in short, who have rendered their names im- 
mortal by their perfection in the sublime science of tying a cravat, be- 
fore I was satisfied. Equally deficient is q@y memory in respect of the 
number of bows and capers I made and cut by way of practice. But I 
well remember the frown of thunderbolts suggestive of the idea of 
knocking a man into the middle of next week, which I learned by heart 
for the especial benefit of poor Delawney, and which, by the way, I 
think Billy Mitchell stole from me, for he always reminds me of my 
sweet self studying the horrible, whenever I see him laboring to look 
pitchforks and daggers in a travestied tragedy hero! And as I brushed 
and scrubbed, and capered away, I humored my labors with a soliloquy 
something in the following strain : 


I 


ther the gem of the season; and that the Bre Voorts—a distinguished 
family whom she regarded with especial aversion—was a mere dollar 
hop in com,arison! I had also a passing word with old Anthony; and 
th® passing word on his part was, “‘ Mr. Stapleton, sir, every thing must 
be decided by Thursday, when it will be seen whether a faction or Jef- 
fersonian principles rule in this Ward!” And I was now standing 
rather content with my position for Cively’s all absorbing charms, though 
their influence merely extended to the eyes, had calmed and chastened 
my feelings in regard to Lucy, when the latter perceived, and with an 
expression of countenance which seemed to me to be one-of joyfulness, 
beckoned me towards her; and having introduced me to her companion, 
with whom she was not aware that I had any previous acquaintance, 
she—foolish woman—gavé me a seat between them. 

For a time what we said to each other was trivial and common place 
enough ; but soon Lady Cicily opened upon me the battery of her con- 
versational charms, which were almost rivals to her personal ones; and 
consequently, and almost without resistance, she thus secured the undi- 
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vided homage of my ear, and I sat like one under the influence of an 
extatic spell, but which nevertheless had a sensation of unhappiness and 
pain in it, for I was aware that Lucy felt out dazzled, and neglected, 
and I had not the power éven to make a show of endeavoring to prove 
to the centrary. She speedily relieved me, however, from the awkward- 
ness of my position, for as Cicily was running over a variety of brief 
topics, as though they were the keys of a piano, from each of which she 
discoursed most excellent music, my heart’s hope regarded me with a 
look intense with ill-concealed vexation—(were I a vain man I would 
have said jealuusy) and slipped away before I could make an effort to 
gainsay her. And to my yet greater mortification, a few minutes 
after I saw her seated, in apparently familiar and animated conversa- 
tion with Count Delauney, who seemed by the excessive tenderness of 
his eye, and the repeated appeals of his hand to his heart, as if he could 
scarcely refrain from falling down on his knees to worship her. 


No sooner had Lucy left us than Miss Anson, as J will now call her, 
brought her brilliant and irresistible small talk to a termination, and 
addressed me in hér usual style. 

“Well, Mr. Stapleton, have you decided on an answer to my propo- 
sition ?”’ 

“I have, lady. I eannot accept it.” 

“‘Ha!—Too sensitive of the world’s opinions, eh? The world where 
each eye carries a beam, and struggles to see moats in all others !”’ 

“ T have other reasons, Miss Anson.” 

‘I know one of them—you love, so to speak—or at least, think you 
love Miss Livingston !”’ 

“ Who told you so ?”’ 

‘“‘Such secrets are easily discovered. 


But believe me, you love her 
rd 
not! 


This phrenzy which men call leve, and which the gods have en- 
tailed on them, as the constant punishment of their constant offences, is 
an all absorbing passion, and excludes all other feelings from the soul! 
It is fierce! deep! blind! Were you really and truly the victim of it, 
Lucy’s face would not have only seemed fairer to you than mine, but 
brighter than the meridian sun, when the earth is greenest, and the 
heavens are bluest! Were you really and truly in love—though her mind 


| 
| 
: 
| 


| 
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were as blank as chaos, and her voice the cry of a screech-owl, yet 
would the one appear to you as sparkling as a fountain in the sun, and 
the other sweeter than the music of the nightingale—whereas even the 
intellect and the voice of such as I am—or worse yet—as you suspect 
me to be, rendered her’s, that are of considerably more than moderate 
attractiveness, powerless—and occasioned them to be neglected! Be- 
sides, she loves you not! See how happy she appears, and how happy 
she is, in the companionship of your successful rival—for as such you 
may regard him; when, were you to her what your vanity would fondly 
hope, your present position wouid fill her breast with anguish, and write 
the index on her brow. And if you regard her conduct in a more favorable 
light, and tolerate it on the score‘ of fashion, you must at least assume 
her to be a coquette; and never yet breathed the woman that was such, 
who did not rather consider virtue as a burden than a blessing! Yes, 
Mr. Stapleton, show me a coquette—let her fill a throne or dishonor a 
cottage—and I'll show you one who—place and circumstances permit- 
ting—would consent to things from which even Mary Anson would 
shrink with loathing and abhorrence! Again, suppose you could marry 
her, in what a position you would place yourself by doing so; for, havy- 
ing wooed in a mask, would you not be for ever after the embodyment 
of a fraud in the sight of your wife? And would not the spirit of reta- 
liation—of very justice—inspire her to return you treachery for treach- 
ery? But come, let us to another room, for the gapers annoy, and the 
crowd oppresses me in this.” 


And yielding passively to the desire of my strange companivn, I con- 
ducted her, or rather was conducted by her into an apartment on another 
story, where there were also many guests—not however dancing, but 
killing time with conversation, or making a show of devoting their at- 
tention to a pretty young lady who was torturing a very fine piano for 
their edification. 

The entrance of my lady Cicily of course created quite a sensation, for 
wherever she went more fluttered around her, like birds around a basi- 
lisk ; and the piano—no doubt very much to its own internal rejoicings 
—was restored to its repose. 

The apartment being small, a general bantering conversation on the 
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subject of gallantry, and in which Lady Cicily greatly distinguished her- | 
self, followed, and had proceeded for some time, when a sour young gen- 
tleman, (a woman hater by profession,) in an argument with a pretty 
little coquette—(for she kept her toe pointed out under the hem of her 
petticoat, which is a sure evidence of a coquette, and may be considered 
the banner she sails over) maintained that ladies were all inconstant 
and vain, and that men were consequently inconstant and flatterers. 

“Pooh, how you talk!” exclaimed the lady. 

~ “ I speak from experience,” said the sour young gentleman; ‘and 

all great philosophers are of the same opinion; especially those who 
have discovered that women have no souls ;—which, to tell the truth— 
and begging the ladies’ pardon—I’m half inclined to believe !”’ 

“‘ Well, did you ever!” simpered the little coquette. “ But how then 
will we go any where when we die ?” 

“You won’t be wanted any where,” returned the sour gentleman, 
“for you have given us too much trouble in this world, to require you in 
the next.” 

“ You are certainly very gallant.” 

‘“«T was until I paid a heavy price for it; (and it is to be parenthe- 
sised that he had once been jilted by a maiden whom he endeavored to 
jilt, and was death on the whcle sex ever after,) but then I discovered 
that there was no truth in woman—that flattery was their food—and, in 
short, that no man with many brains to spare can get along with them !” 

“Oh! Whitney!—oh! oh! oh!”—burst from all parts of the roem. 

“T maintain my point,”’ exclaimed/Whitney ; who of a surety deserved 
to be hurled out of the nearest window for so maintaining. 

And then there was a slight inkling of a row, all the gentlemen 
but Whitney eloquently insisting that the whole female sex were rather 
above the angels than otherwise, and that the only legitimate way of 
wooing woman was to worship her; a view of the case which the little 
puss of a coguet laughingly coincided in, and appealed to Lady Cicily 
if it was not the correct one. 

“ Certainly, at least when she’s an heiress ; for then she may be re- 
garded as the golden calf!” replied my fair companion. “ But I will 
give you a certain poet's opinion on the subject; and, as it happens to 
be in verse, I’ll discourse it in music.” 

And so saying, Lady Cicily sat down to the piano, executed a bril- 
liant prelude, and sang the following lines to a simple little air, but in a. 
voice that thrilled at every heart like the barb of the blind deity : 


ADVICE TO LOVERS. 
O Lovers would you know 
How to make a maiden glow— 
To bind her to yeur heart as with a chain; 
Say nothing but in sooth— 
Oh woo her in the truth— 
_ And believe me you will never woo in vain! 


Oh banish all disguise ; 
Let your hearts be in your eyes— 
Your words more full of honor yet than love ; 
Bring no flattery to your aid, 
But woo, as to a maid, 
And not as to an angel from above ! 


’Tis true that woman’s mind 
Is a feather in the wind, 
But ‘tis thus with lovers’ humors to comply ; 
For they treat her as a thing, 
That is merely words or wing, 
So her only care’s to prattle or to fly. 


Then lovers would you know 
How to make a maiden glow, 
To bind her to your heart as with a chain,— 
Say nothing, but in sooth, 
Oh woo her in the truth, 
And believe, me you will never woo in vain. 





An instance of spontaneous combustion occurred, says the Jour. 
nal de Limbourg, at Groninguen, on New Year’s Day. A woman of 
50, much addicted to drinking, ~ eye Ray semana near a fire, her 
breath, strongly impregnated with alcohol, is supposed to have caused 
internal ignition, and her body was found half carbonised. 
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(> The first ;art of this story appeared in the Quarto of February 
12th. The following is the conclusion. 


From the New Monthly. 


MATTHEW SCRAWLER, 


THE CHARITY BOY. 

In the last chapter we left Captain Charles Farmington at Brussels, 
with his wife and their infant. He was still sufferng from the severity 
of the wounds he had received, and probably far more from the pinch- 
ings of poverty, to which he had been before unused. The wife, inde- 
pendent of the weakness occasioned by her premature confinement, and 
the want of those little svlaces which render such events lizhter and 


.more easily to be borne, was doubly afflicted by the delicate state of 


her child, and by viewing the bodily and mental agonies of her beloved 
hasband. 

Her father had “ fallen in fight” under the walls of Badajoz during its 
memorable siege, and shortly after the birth of the first child. Grief for 
the loss of her only parent, whom she had followed through all the ter- 
rors of a campaign, dried up the sources of nutriment, and her first babe 
perished. The kind attentions of her husband during her double be- 
reavement, rendered him, if possible, still dearer to her than he was be- 
fore. When, then, she saw him, the object of her adoration—if the 
term may be innocently used of any feeling for a mere creature—lying 
on his couch, hovering on the confines of life and death, and was uncer- 
tain in what way his sufferings might be terminated, her grief gradually 
subsided into despair, and in her hopelessness she would have murmured 
against the cruel decrees of Providence, had not the waters of the pure 
faith in which she had been baptized rushed back in mighty streams to 
her soul, and refreshed the dried up fountains of hope within her breast. 
She had almost prayed to be removed with her husband, and even the 
sight of her sickly infant, her second born, was scarcely enough to in- 
duce her to withhold her prayer. Religion came to her aid. The feel- 
ings of the wife and mother conquered the murmurings of the mere wo- 
man. She resolutely set about the arduous duties which devolved upon 
her, and in the discharge of those duties and in the confidence of being 
under the protection of Him who knew what was best for her, she re- 
covered a degree of tranquillity and hope for the future which surprised 
while it cheered her in her task. 

She was not long alone in her affliction, for the city ef Brussels was 
quickly filled with many English ladies who had crossed the seas to pay 
their attentions to their wounded relations, or the last rites to the dead | 
among their loved ones. Several of these, learning the pitiable state of 
their countrywoman, hastened to offer her those little solaces which none 
but women think of er know how to confer. The very presence of those 
of her own sex who could speak her own language and understand her 
feelings as a wife and mother was a great, a mighty consolation to her. 


| To this was added the comforting assurance that she need not despair 


of obtaining through their assistance the means of procuring those deli- 
cacies which sickness demands, but often demands in vain. 

Captain Farmington grew gradually but slowly better. The child de- 
rived a healthier nutriment from the renovated frame of its mother, and 
ere winter had put on the green garb of spring, the physician consented 
to the removal of his patient to their own, their much-loved shores. 
Aided by the friends whom they had made in their adversity, they were 
enabled te pay for the accommodations of their humble lodging and the 
visits of their medical attendant, without depriving themselves of the 
means of reaching their native land. 


As Mr. Matthew Scrawler sat at his desk one day, viewing through 
the :ails that parted them the progress of his son, in the execution of 
some papers which were to be completed ere they left the office for their 
home, a knock was heard at the door. This was something unusual, as 
everybody thought that everybody had a right to intrude, or rather enter, 
for they deemed it no intrusion, into the office of a mere copying-clerk, 
without giving any sign of their intentions. Matthew, therefore, left his 
desk and epened; the door, expecting to see somebody who had at last 
formed a proper notion of the degree of respect due to so respectable a 
person as a copying-clerk of many years’ standing. 

When he opened the door, with his body prepared to acknowledge 
the respec; so unexpectedly paid him by a bow, he drew himself up 
again to}.i; full height. He saw instead of the respectable and respect- 
ful person he expected to see, a man dressed in aremarkably shabby, blue 
frock-coat, buttoned suspiciously up to his chin, the stand-up collar of 
which covered a very rusty black stock. His face, which was very 
ugly indeed, and much disfigured by a deep scar, was half hidden by a 
black patch which covered the right eye, and by the black leathern 
front of a blue foraging-cap. 

“ Pshaw !”’ said Matthew, looking round to his son, “only one of those 
beggars which have annoyed us constantly of late.” 

‘Turn him out, governor,” said Matthew junior, “ but give him six- 
pence, and dedyct it from my account, for he is evidently a soldier.” 

‘“‘ Here, my good fellow,” said Matthew, in accordance with his son’s 
suggestions, “here is a trifle for you. I pity you sincerely, but I 
really—” 

“T am not come to solicit alms, Mr. Scrawler,” said the stranger, 
“though God knows I need them. I came to—” 


“Eh—what—hew? That voice—Charles! No, it can’t be. Mr. 
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Charles, that is, Captain Charles Farmington, eh 7” said Matthew, pul- 
ling down his spectacles, which had been resting above his forehead, and 
surveying the stranger more attentively. 

“TJ am that unfortunate man,” said the stranger. 

“‘ Show the gentleman in, governor, and don’t let us have an exhibition 
before the other clerks,” said the younger Matthew, seeing that his 
father and the stranger were so much agitated as to be heedles of what 
passed around them. : 

‘Come in—pray come in,” said Matthew, seizing the hand which was 
nearest to him. “Son of my early friend—my kind patroness—why is 
it that I see you thus—shab—that is reduced to—that is—” : 

“Reduced to poverty, you would say, and so shabbily dressed,” said 
Charles Farmington, as he passed his hand rapidly across his eyes.— 
“« Mine is but the fate of hundreds braver and more deserving than my- 
self. The war is over, and our occupation is gone. You know the cir- 
cumstances which reduced my once opulant family to ruin. You know 
too the sad state to which I was reduced in a foreign land by wounds in- 
curred in the defence of my country, and by the inopportune confinement 
of my poor wife. But for your kindaid we—” 

“Not a word about that—not one word,” said Matthew, who was en- 
gaged in wiping lis spectacles, which, from some cause or other, were 
so dim from moisture that he could not see through them. “Ionly wish 
I could have spared more. . I did all I could—I did indeed.” 

“ Matthew,” said the Captain, taking his humble friend’s hand,‘ you 
didenough. You saved the lives of myself, my wife, and our child. On 
the very verge of the grave—in a foreign land—without the means of 
procuring even the necessaries of life, 1 must have perished but for your 
kind, your seasonable supply.”’ 

““Now don’t—pray don’t—do not allude to it,” sobbed Matthew as he 
transferred the handkerchief from the spectacles to his eyes. 

The captain, tov, found it necessary to follow his example, and while 
both of them were silently wiping away their tears, they were roused by 
the violent sobbings of poor Matthew, junior, who was crying as if his 
heart would burst. 

The captain, who had scarcely noticed the presence of a third party, 
drew himself haughtily up, and inquired who he was. 





“« Myson, Mr. Charles—thatis Captain Charles—my son—and a good | 
boy he is—he knows your history by heart, and feels for you—I am sure 


he does. If he did not I would turn him out of the master’s office.” 

When Matthew had contrived to elicit this explanation, the captain 
went up to the desk, afwhich his son was seated, crying like a school- 
boy on a black Monday, and shook him heartily by the hand. Poor Mat- 
thew junior, as.a matter of course, shed tears in greater abundance at 
this mark of cendescension in a persun to whom his father had taught 
him to look up to as the greatest man, or one of the greatest men of 
his age. 

When the feelings of the trio weresufliciently calmed by a copious dis- 
charge of tears and their convulsive sobbing had ceased, the captain be- 
gan to explain the cause of his calling at the office. 

“‘ My kind friend,” said he, “I regret to say that I am not here with 
the intention of cancelling the debt I owe you.”’ 

“Of course not—of course not. I never meant you should,” said 
Matthew. ‘ 

“Don’t think of taking it, father,” said his son. 

“‘Thave it not in my power to do so at present,” continued the cap- 
tain, “ but I trust I may be able to repay you before long. I am come 
to ask you afavour. Iam in want—” 

“Here’s the check-book, father,” said Matthew the younger, “ and 
here’s the pen and ink.” : 

“T am not in waut of money ai present, but I am in want of employ- 
ment. I have tried to eke out a subsistence on my half-pay, but I find it 
impossible. My own wants are few, but I have a sick wife, a weakly 
child, and a dying infant.” ; 

Matthew, instead of waiting to hear his friend’s tale to the conclu- 
sion, or showing any other sympathy for him than a sob or two, shut his 
desk door, and wrote something or other—what, the captain could not 
tell. Before the agitation which the short recital of his sufferings had 
excited had subsided, Matthew opened his desk-door again, and placed 
a check for fifty pounds in the captain’s hand. 

‘Well done, governor,” said Matthew junior, who knew what his 
father had done, and had considerately retired to his desk. 


“I will take it—I will use it—and may God bless you for your kind- | 


ness—I will try—I will work—my suffering children—you are no longer 
destitute—no longer withcut bread to eat—I—I—God bless you, Mat- 
thew, to-morrow you shall know all.” 

When the captain had with difficulty managed to utter these uncon- 
nected sentences he rushed out of the office, across the hall and down 
the passage steps so rapidly that Matthew, who wished to stop him, 
could not overtake him. From the top of the steps he saw the skirt of 
his blue frock-coat as it whisked round the corner into Chancery-lane. 

Had Matthew been able to follow his friend to his lowly lodgings in a 
little court near Bell-alley,and seen the sight which there awaited the 
return ofa husband and a father, he would have had his kind heart more 
severely wounded than it had been by the painful interview with his early 
companion. 

Over the sad scene I will draw a veil. Let the reader imagine a sick 
mether and two sickly children—for Mrs. Farmington had given birth 
toa third child—almost perishing from want, and thinly clad, in a 
: wretched garret, in a still more wretched court, anxiously waiting for 
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the return of the husband and father, who had at length been induced 
to subdue a just pride, and to apply to the “ charity-boy,”’ to whom he 
was already indebted, for further assistance. I think he may fill up the 
icture. 

2 On the morrow, Matthew awaited the return of the captain with a 
nervous fidgetiness, which caused him to commit many official blunders, 
and drew upon him the notice of Master Snug. To him Matthew re- 
vealed the cause of his unwonted absence.of mind. It is needless to 
say, it was overlooked. 

The hours dedicated to business were over; the office was deserted 
by every ong, save by the two Matthews. They were waiting with anx- 
iety the return of Captain Farmington. Matthew, junior, who was too 
much excited to sit still, made frequent visits to the outer office-door, 
and cast his eyes up Southampton-buildings to see if he could recognise 
the captain among the passers by. He ran to the corner of Chancery- 
lane, popped through Staple’s-inn, and turned his eyes along Holborn, 
but still no captain was to be seen. He returned in despair. 

Matthew Scrawler locked up all the desks and drawers in the office 
as deliberately as he could to prolong the time, but when the clock 
struck five, and he heard the porter raking out the hall-fire, preparatory 
to closing the building, he gave up all hopes, took down his hat and 
coat from the pegs that held them, and set out for his home. Though 
he dined at five precisely, and Mrs. Scrawler was punctual to the mi- 
nute and though the clock had already struck the hour, Matthew was 
determined to fulfil a promise he had made of calling on a friend in his 
way home, who dwelt in Smithfield, and not far from the gateway of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

“ Dreadful accident this afternoon—a poor man—but a gentleman, 
I’m sure—gored by a nasty over-diiven bullock—carried into the hospi- 
tol with a hole through his blue coat and his left thigh—bullock took to 
goring his foraging-cap instead of him luckily, and tossed it about like 
anything.” 

This ‘ muléum in parvo” mode of describing an accident, caught the 
attention of Matthew, and by sundry questions as to the outward ap- 
pearance of the wounded man, he elicited sufficient to convince him that 
the sufferer was no other than his expected visiter. 

He abruptly left his friend, and easily obtained access to the accident- 
ward, where he found that his conjectures were too true. He saw Cap- 
tain Farmington stretched upon a truckle-bed, surrounded” by surgeons 
and apothecaries, who were examining and dressing the wounds he had 
received from the over-driven animal. As soon as Matthew had ascer- 
tained from the house-surgeon that no fatal consequences were to be 
apprehended from the wound, and that the patient might be removed, 
with care, to his own house, he sent his son to Clerkenwell to relieve 
the anxieties of his own spouse, and to request her to make up a bed 
in the first-floor, which was generally let to lodgers, but was now fortu- 


| nately vacant. 


Asscon as the wounds were dressed, he told the captain that he had 
arranged everything at home for his reception, and with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon him to accede to the arrangement. He was then carefully 
conveyed to Matthew’s home, in the company and under the care of one 


| of the assistant-surgeons; while Matthew, to whom he had reluctantly 


disclosed the place of their abode, went to the court near Bell-alley to 
remove his wife and children, and bring them to him. 

Matthew had a difficult and an unpleasant task to execute. He, 
however, did it speedily and well. He briefly explained who he was, 
the accident that had happened, and the arrangements he had made in 
conseqnence. Mrs. Farmington was satisfied that he spoke the truth, 
and that she was in friendly hands. A coach was called to the end of 
Cary-street, and the mother and children were plaeed in it, and sent to 
Clerkenwell by Matthew, who stopped behind to see every article of 
clothing, and whatever else belonged to them, placed in another coach. 
These articles were not very numerous, but they occupied much more 
space in the coach than they would have done on the previous day, as 
most of them had been redeemed from ‘mine uncle” by means of the 
check, which Matthew had forced upon their owner. 

For some weeks the captain lay helpless on the bed of agony; but by 
the kindness of his host, and the little comforts his hostess procured him, 
he gradually got better. Mrs. Farmington, too, and the children, were 
stronger and more healthy than they had been; and this sight probably 
did much to recover the wounded man. 


When he was convalescent, the captain explained to Matthew the 
object he had in view when he called upon him at the office. It was 
to request him to supply him with writing, by means of which he might 
add to his pay sufficient to enable him to support himself and his family. 

To Matthew's inquiry, “ why, during two long years, he had not 
made known his distresses to him, who had eagerly soughi to find 


| him ?”’ he replied that he had hesitated to do so leat he should add to 


the debt which he hoped, by some means or other, to be able to repay 
him when he saw him. 

“I knew,” he said, ‘ your genereus disposition. I remembered, 
too, the promise you made when I was in prosperity, that your all was 
mine if I stood in need of it, and I resolved to incur the charge of in- 
gratitude rather than, by explaining my distresses to you, add to the 
inconvenience to which I had already subjected you.” 

Matthew was hurt at first, but when he understood he appreciated 
the motives upon which Captain Farmington had acted. He begged of 
him to accept, for a time atleast, of the little accommodations and com- 
forts he could offer him as his guest. To this proposal the captain 








——— 


turned a deaf 
sufliciegt to enable him to pa¥ Mim the sum he would have gained by 
ining his lodgings to a stranger. To this Matthew reluctantly cun- 
sen . 

Mrs. Farmington, too, made known her intentions of working with 
her needle, with a view of adding to the family resources, to her kind 
hostess, who, with her daughter—the kind nurse of the weakly children 
—did all she could to dissuade her from the irksome, the ill-paid, un- 
healthy task, She was as firm and as resolute as her husband. Her 
talents were considerable, and she soon found a means of turning her 
talents into money—little enough it is truae—but still it was money. 
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ear, and resolutely proposed leaving him with writing | he expired in her arms, Mrs. Farmington would not believe that his life 


Poverty is a great evil in any state of life; but poverty is never felt so | 


severely as by those who have, to use a common phrase, “ seen better 
days.” The poverty of the poor is misery, but it is endurable misery— 
it can bear the sight of men. The poverty of the whilome affluent is 
unendurable; it avoids the light of day, and shuns the sympathy of 
those who would relieve it; it preys upon the heart and corrodes the 
mind ; it screws up every nerve te such an extremity of tension, that one 
cool look—the avetted eye even of a casual acquaintance known in 
prosperity, snaps the chord at once, and leaves the self-despised object 
of it a mere wreck of a man. It he is nota maniac, or does not commit 
suicide, it is owing to “ the faith thatis in him.” 

By day and night the pen was plied by the husband, and the needle 
by the wife, to the great arneyance of Matthew, who tried all he could 
to induce them to relax their efforts, and accept of further assistance 
from him, until their health should be entirely restored. Though aided 
by his wife and children, he failed in his kindly purpose. The captain 
worked harder than any slave in a law-stationer’s effice. His wife did 
moré work than the commonest drudge who takes in plain-work. The 
consequences were speedily visible. The man, unused to sedentary em- 
ployment, became nervous, irritable, and dyspeptic. The woman grew 
pale, loathed her food, though she tried to swallow it to deceive her 
husband, and knew not the blessings of sleep. Each tried to hide their 
feelings from the other, butthe eye of love is not to be deceived. The 
captain complained to Matthew that his wife over-exerted herself, and 
unnecessarily, as he could earn enough for their support. The wife 
begged of Mrs. Scrawler to assure her husband that her labors would 
suffice for all their wants. > 

Matthew and his wife expostulated in vain. The captain’s health 
grew gradually worse. Mrs. Farmington became seriously ill. The 
apothecary who was called in, was fortunately a rara avis, or rarus—if 
the pragmatic require correctness—who preferred the patient’s recovery 
to a long bill. He told them plainly that medicine was useless, that they 


must at once give up all application to business, and retire into the | 


country, if they wished to save their lives. 

Matthew hit upon a plan for carrying these orders into effect, which for- 
tunately succeeded. His mother, who was still living in the little house 
which he had built at Ashmoor on the freehold he had purchased, 
would, he knew, gladly receive Captain Farmington, his wife, and chil- 


dren as inmates ; that he should be her lodger, and pay her twenty pounds | 


per annum, and that he would send him down by coach, weekly, suflici- 
ent copying to enable him to cover all his expenses. He accepted freely 
the fifty pounds, which he knew that his guests had been striving, heart 
aad soul, to earn in order to pay him, and saw them and their children 
start by coach for his cottage at Ashmoor. He smiled as he parted from 
them, for he had filly made up his mind that all their future support, in- 
dependent of the captain's half-pay, should come from him, until their 
health was fully restore’. 

The sympathy shown to them.on their arrival at Ashmoor, went far to 
reconcile them to their altered condition. Hope beamed in their hearts, 
and though they were angry with Matthew for having entrapped them, as 
it were, into being partly dependent on his bounty, they readily furgave 
it when he explained to them his motives. 

Among the most attentive of the villagers of Ashmoor, was ‘the ci- 
devant butler of the family, and now landlord of the Farmington Arms, 
Mr. Polisher. He was sincerely attached to the memory of the family 
that had nurtured him, and glad. to have an opportunity of showing his 
gratitude to the only surviving branch of it. Every dainty of which the 
Farmington Arms could boast, was supplied te the “ last of the Far- 
mington’s,”’ as Mr. Polisher called the captain; and what was of more 
importance to a gentleman who had been used to his valet, the personal 
services of Mr. Polisher were placed at the captain’s disposal for one hour 
every morning. 

A stranger rented the remains of Ashmoor Park ; that is to say, the 
house—for the park, denuded of its timber, had been let and ploughed 
up. This stranger was an officer in the army, who soon discovered in 
the lodger at old Dame Scrawler’s, a brother sufiverer at Waterloo. His 
offers of friendship were not rejected. His wife, too, was quickly on 
the most intimate terms with her poorer neighbor. Their every wish 
pet a ca before it was expressed by the prescience of their new 

riends. 

The health of Mrs. Farmingtor and her infants was fully restored.— 
Charles Farmington seemed to grow better. His cheek bore a ruddier 
color, his eyes beamed wish a brighter lustre—but these were the effects 
of consumption. A cough, slight, but continued, was observable ; his 
frame gradually fell away; his step grew more feeble, and at last he took 
to his couch. His friends foresaw what the restilt must be. His wife 
would not believe them when they told her. Vain were the hints—pretty 
plainly given—of the medical attendant. Charles looked well, and until 
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was in danger. 


We must now pass over a period of some fifteen or sixteen years.— 
Mrs. Farmington is still resident in Matthew Scrawler’s cottage, though 
old Dame Scrawler has long been gathered to her fathers. Matthew is 
still a copying-clerk to Mr. Snug, who is still a Master in Chancery ; 
and his son, Matthew, junior, is a senior clerk in the office of another 
master. 

“T have received a letter to-day,” said the Bursar of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to his friend the Dean, as they sat over their quiet pint of 
wine in the common-room, “ which has interested me much.” 

“From a Bishop perhaps, with an offer of a living on a snug prebend 
in his cathedral ?”’ suggested the Dean. 

“ No, I am not episcopally connected,” said the Bursar, “ neither have 
I any anxiety to remove myself at present from the comforts of a college 
life—I am not connubially inclined.” 

“ But the letter?” said the Dean, as he nodded an approval of nis 
friend’s notion of retaining bis singularity. 

“Tt is from a lady—” 

“ Ahem !”’ coughed the Dean. 

“It is from a lady, I say, Mister Dean; and I suppose there is no- 
thing wrong in receiving a letter frém a female in my official capacity,’’ 
said the Bursar, looking celibacy. “It is from a lady who has written 
to inquire if her son, the orphan child of an officer who died from wounds 
received at Waterloo, may come up and stand for our vacant scholar- 
ship; and if he should succeed in obtaining the appointment, whether 
he can exist here—mark the word—ezist upon forty poimds per annum, 
which is ali she can allow him in addition to his seholarship, which 
amounts, as you know, to some forty pounds more. She has another 
child, a daughter. Her income from her pension, and an annuity which 
some unknown friend has purchased for her, amounts to but one hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum. She speaks of her son, Charles Farming- 
ton, asa docile, clever boy—” 

“« Of course, all mothers do—ay, and some fathers too; but we, Bur- 
sar, know that every crow thinks—” 

“In this,” said the Bursar, interrupting the Dean, *‘ she is corrobora- 
ted by the testimony of the master of the grammar-school under whom 
he has been educated.” 

“Tt is not likely he would speak ill of his own pupil,” said the 
Dean. 

“ Now really, Mister Dean, you appear to me most ridiculously fasti- 
dious this afternoon; I really cannot help saying so: there is the letter, 
read it, and perhaps you may feel as much interested in it as I do when 
you have perused it,” said the Bursar, as he flung it on the common-roem 
table. 

The Dean smiled at his friend’s touchiness, as he took the letter and 
opened it. When he had finished reading the little history of Mrs. 
Farmington, he returned It, and pressed the hand of his friend, only 
observing 

“If the boy wants a ten-pound note, let me know—but he can, as you 
well know, exist, and live respectably in college on eighty pounds per 
annum.” 

“Yes,” said the Bursar, “ the actual expenses incurred in college by a 
prudent man, are but small—the out-college expenses over which we 
have no control, are those which prove burdensome in most cases—in 
some instances, ruinous.” 

A reply was sent on the following day to Ashmoor, which induced 
Mrs. Farmington to send up her son Charles, under the kind superinten- 
dence of Mr. Polisher, to stand for the vacant scholarship at St. Peter’s~ 
He was requested by the Bursar to present himself to him on the night 
before the examination commenced. Charles, accompanied by Mr. 

Polisher, knocked timidly at the Bursar’s door. A scout @dmitted them 
and told them that the Bursar was dressing, but would be with them 
immediately. 

The room in which they were left was a comfortable-looking apart- 
ment; the walls were covered with bookshelves, well filled with books 
of al! sizes and all ages; two or three reading tables, some for sitting 
postures, some for standing attitudes, were scattered about amidst read- 
ing-chairs and sofas of all manner of shapes and makes. In the centre 
ef the room and near the fire, stood a small table covered with the pre- 
liminaries for dinner, and laid for three. Before Charles had finished 
his survey of the style of 190m peculiar to college dignitaries, the Bur- 
sar entered, and shaking his visiter — by the hand, told him he ex- 
pected him to dine with him, and invited the Dean to meet 
him. 

Charles expressed his thanks for the unexpected kindness in a manner 
so frank, yet so respectful, as won the Bursar’s heart. 

Mr. Polisuer was placed under the care of the scout, who had orders 
to treat him as kindly as possible. As college scouts are proverbially 
generous and jealous of the honor of the college to which they are at- 
tached, Mr. Polivher had an unlimited opportunity of investigating the 
contents of the buttery and kitchen. 

The impression which Charles Farmington had made upon the Brr- 
sar, was confirmed by the Dean after he had left them for the night 
and retired to the bed which the Bursar had prepared for him ina 
vacant room. They both allowed that they had not met with any young 
man more likely to do credit to their college by his manners, learn- 
ing, and correctness of conduct, than the youth who had just quitted 
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Charles Farmington, who was nearly twenty years of age, had, after 
passing through the grammar-school of the nearest town to Ashmoor, 
with the greatest credit, been placed for economy’s sake, as a writer to 
an attorney in the same town. He submitted patiently, for his mother’s 
sake, to the drudgery of copying and engrossing deeds and parchments, 
and adhered rigidly to office hours. The time which any other youth 
would have devoted to exercise or something worse, Charles devoted to 
his classics, in which he had made considerable progress, and of which 
he was enamored. 

Mr. Matthew Scrawler, who came down to visit his native place, saw 
that Charles would never excel as a clerk—his heart was not in the 
busiuess. He told the parson of the parish his opinion. The kind man 
questionea Charles upon the subject, and ascertained. that the object of 
his wishes was to enter at the University, and if possible, to get ordain- 
ed. The parson; who of course took an Oxford paper weekly, as all 

ons do who retain an affection for their Alma Mater, saw in the 
Oxford Herald an advertisement, inviting young men to stand four a 
scholarship at St. Peter’s. 

A consultation was held. Matthew, as usual, was too liberal, and 
offered to pay all extra expenses. Mrs. Farmington calculated her 
outgoings and incomings carefully, and found that she could spare forty 
pounds per annum out of her liberal means. This consultation was 
the cause of the letter, which, as we have seen, was received and re- 
‘sponded to by the Bursar. Matthew was resolved to do something— 
he purchased a set of books, Which Charles had hinted at as being 
necessary for reading for a scholarship, and sent them down by the 
first coach: 

Charles Farmihgton, in his personal appearance was tall and hand- 
some, though pale. His figure was, perhaps, a little too thin to be per- 
fectly symmetrical. He was, however, stronger than he appeared to be, 
and what he wanted in muscular strength.was made up in resolution. 
He excelled in all athletic exercises. He was the best bowler and 
batter at cricket in his school. He could run faster and farther than 
any other boy. Though not quarrelsome, he could use his fists in a 
manner that would have excited the attention of the lovers of the ring. 
He never fought on his own account, for no one could be offended with 
him ; but if he found a great lout of a fellow bullying a little boy, his 
great delight was to attack the bully, though he was half as big again 
as himself, and he never left him until he had proved himself his con- 
queror, and taught him a lesson he did not readily forget. -Charles 
never refused an innocent lark, and never engaged in a vicious one.— 
Though he read more than any boy in the school, he played quite as 
much, from his kindness of heart and his social qualities, and he was much 
beloved by all his schoolfellows. 

After leaving schocl he resigned all intimacy with his friends, and 
though he had invitations for every day in the week, he declined them 
all—on principle. He knew he was chained to the desk to obtain his 
livelihood, and rid his mother cf the expense of supporting him. To 
his desk therefore he adhered, in spite of a!l temptations to quit it, and 
his only relaxation was his classics, when he returned heme to his quiet 
room for the night. 


The morning dawned gloomily and chill. The examination was at 
hand, and after partaking but slightly of a very excellent breakfast with 
the Bursar, Charles was leaving the room to go to the labrary, where the 
contest was to be carried on. Previously to bis leaving him the Bur- 
sar, who knew that nerve was almost everything on such nervous occa- 
siens, poured out a glass of sherry into a tumbler, and rubbed it up with 
_ an egg and a little sugar. He insisted on his young friend swall »wing 
it before he left him. As neither he nor the Dean were on the founda- 
tion which boasted of the vacant scholarship they had no voice in the 
decision. 

Charles was shown by the college Cerberus into the library. He saw 
a long table set out, covered with rusty green baize, and a huge number 
of books. On.each side of it lounged some twenty candidates—boys of 
all sorts and sizes, some in full university costume, some in little round 
jackets and other puerilities sat indicated a rasliness on the part of 
their respective pedagogues. ° 

To the remarks and conversation of these his brother cand'd ites, 
Charles paid no attention, though he might have gained an insight into 
the character of his competitors had he dene so—the result might have 
diminished his fears of failure. 

About a quarter of an hour after all the candidates had assembled, 
and just as their fingers and toes began to ache from the chilliness of a 
large room without any fire in it (this by the by seems to be a favorite 
plan, in Oxford, for adding to the discomforts of an examination, for the 
men are starved to death with cold in the examination schools), the doors 
of the lib were thrown open to their fullest extent by Cerberus, 
who preceded the principal and some five or six seedy-looking men, 
non-resident fellows -fresh from the country, and the junior tutor who 
happened to be on the foundation which required a scholar to fill up its 
numbers. ~ 

The candidates of course rose to receive the dignitaries. Some 
looked respectful, others winked ; some had the hardihood to smile, and 
some went to the awful extent of pinching a brother competitor, though 
rink previously on the most intimate terms with him, in a very tender 
part. 
Each candidate was called up in his order. The tutor, by universal 
assent examined them viva voce. The non-resident fellows nodded as 
knowingly as if they understood the fidelity of the construes, and the 
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principal, who gvas a very kind-hearted man, found some point or other 
on which tocongratulate every candidate. 

After spending four or five hours in cold and uncomfortableness, the 
men were dismissed, and ordered to appear on the following morning 
to finish their paper-work—that is, their translations, verses, themes, 
essays and exercises, utriusque lingua. 

The result of the frigid examination was, that the Eton men did the 
best verses, the Winchester men wrote the best prose Latin, the West- 
minsters ex@elled in translating Terence, the Charter-house boys were 
most particular in pronouncing their words with a rigid adherence to 
quantity, and the private schoolboys did “everything by turns but no- 
thing well,” and—Charles Farmington was elected nem. con., which 
means, being interpreted, without the slightest hesitation. | 

Mr. Polisher as ¥ drove him back in his shay-cart, looked at every 
one whom he met, and wondered whether they knew or did not know 
that he was conveying back to Ashmoor the successful candidate for the 
scholarship of St. Peter’s, “Oxford College,” and whether he had or 
had not had an opportunity of tasting the excellent contents of St. Pe- 
ter’s buttery and kitchen. 

The joy at Ashmoor was great and universal. The bells were rung— 
without the hope of a fee—the neighbors, one and all, called to congratu- 
late the widow and her son Little presents of tea-caddies, silver 
spoons, linen, and other college necessaries, were supplied by voluntary 
contributions. Every one contrived to make Charles some suitable pre- 
sent. Matthew Scrawler, as soon as he heard the news, obtained the 
name of an Oxford upholsterer from one of the trade in London, and 
gave him an order to find out what rooms were set aside for Mr. Far- 
mington, the new scholar of St. Peter’s, and furnish them neatly and 
comfortably, and to send the bill in to him. The receipt was sent down 
to Ashmoor. 

When Charles arrived in Oxford to reside, he called upon his friends 
the Bursar and the Dean, both of whom gave him many useful hirts as 
to the course of study to be pursued, and the associations to be formed. 
Both of them invited him to breakfast, bat as he had not been used to 
a double-barrelled meal, he accepted the invitation of the former. In- 
stead of a solitary meal, such as he had partaken of in his former visit, 
he found 6 or 7 young men assembled who had been asked by the Bur- 
sar, ineorder that he might have an opportunity of introducing his 
young friend to the “best sct in college.’ Charles met with a kind 
reception from these young men, for the Bursar had not only explained 
to them his history, but had asked them to bestow their friendship 
upon him as a favor to himself. [t is almost needless to say that 
they readily assented to his proposal, as he was a perfect gentleman, 
and though a rigid disciplinarian, the urdergraduate’s friend. 

After a very merry mea!—for the Bursar was a wag—not only a wit 
himself, but the cause of wit in others—Charles left the Bursar’s rooms 
and was invited by his friends to join them in the archery ground, which 
was in the extensive gardens attached to St. Peter’s College. 

Charles readily agreed, and shot so well—though he rather despised 
the art of shooting with the long-bow—that Lord Edward , and Sir 
Thomas , requested him to become a member of the archery 
club. 

Charles was leaning on his unstrung bow, amid a crowd of young 
men, when this request was made to him. He hesitated but for a mo- 
ment—until a slight effusion had vanished from his face, and he felt that 
his voice had recovered from its tremulousness. He then said, “ I fee! 
obliged by your kindness, but I am not ashamed te say that I am too 
poor to feel justified in incurring the expenses attending your meetings. 
I have a mother who has sacrificed mapy of her comforts—nay, actual 
necessaries, to support me at college, and I must decline your kind 
offer.” 

A murmur passed through the assembled group—every hand was 
held out to him in succession—Lord Edward , proposed, and Sir 
Thomas seconded him, as an honorary member of the St. 
P. A. C,, his election was carried by acclamation... His moral cour- 
age procured him many friends, and from that day he was known 
as one of the ‘best set in college,’ though be did not give dinners 
and spreads. 

As he could not invite his friends to his rooms, he refused all in- 
Vitations to theirs, except to a quiet little meeting or two in the 
course of the term. These invitations he never hesitated to accept, 
as he felt that they were given out of real kindness, and that it 
weuld be folly in him to refuse them. He got many a mount—fo: 
he was an admirable rider. He took a seat ina buggy, had a shot 
now and then at a pigeon, and pulled the stroke oar in the St. Pe- 
ter’s eight. There is no amusement so cheap and so harmless as 
boating at Oxford, and the dons do well not to interfere to prevent it. 

In the midst of all these amusements, Charles Farmington never 
for one moment forgot the main object of his residence at 
Oxford. 
morning. His tutor gladly gave him access to all his books—the Bur- 
sar and Dean left their, libraries at his disposal. He attended the 
schools regularly to get initiated into the mode in which the public ex- 
aminations were conducted, and rigidly adhered to the few and easy rules 
laid down in college fer attendance in hall, at gates, and chapel. At 
his first collections—the terminal examinations in college—he received 
the thanks of the seniority for his moral conduct, as well as for his at- 
tention to his lectures. He left the hall, accompanied by the porter, 














who bore in his arms £20 worth of books—a present from the society. 


He read regularly for a certain number of hours, night and_ 
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Just before the long vacation commenced, at the close ef his first | 
term (for the Easter and Act terms are looked upon as one) Lord Ed- | 
word ——, left a note for him, begging him to dine quietly with himand | 
Sir Thomas , in his rooms. Charles accepted the invitation, which | 
he knew was freely given, and from kindly motives. After dinner was | 
over, and the private tiger, or nigger, as some men call “the slavey,” | 
had placed the claret on the table, and retired, Lord Edward took 
from his pocketbook a letter which he had received that morning from | 
his father, who held a high office in the administration of that day, which 
contained a polite request to Mr. Charles Farmington to undertake the | 
office of private tutor to his younger sons during the ensuing long vaca- 
tion. It was couched in gentlemanly terms, and contained no allusion 
to a pecuniary recompence. Charles read it, returned it to his friend 
Lord Edward, and gratefully accepted the proposal, upon cundition 
that he should be allowed to spend a week with his mother and sister | 
at Ashmoor, previously to going downto —— Castle to enter on his 
duties. 

Lord Edward thanked him so sincerely for his kind acceptance of the 
office, that Charles felt he was bestowing instead of receiving a favor. 
Sir Thomas congratulated him on gaining uccess to one of the most fas- 
cinating families in the county of . 

Charles “ went down” to Ashmoor, having discharged every bill, and 
retained some four-pound ten in his purse out of his quarterly allowance | 
of twenty pounds. He passed a happy but not an idle week with his 
mother and sister, for with them he called on all his kind friends in the 
country, and received their congratulations on his opening prospects of 
success in life. Ere the week expired a franked letter from bis patron, 
sealed with the seal of the “ House of Lords’ Library” reached him. | 
It ran thus: 

“ My dear young Friend, 

“Thave ventured, I trust without offending your feelings, to enclose 
a check for a small amount to cover yourexpenses to Castle. My 
carriage will meet you at ——, which you will easily reach by coach. 
Your apartments and your own servant will be ready for you on your 
arrival. I trust I shall be able to join you when the session is over, 
and to find you comfortably settled in the library. 


“ Yours, very faithfully, 














” 


visiter at the Farmington Arms for at least three months. Charles, on 
his way to Castle passed through London. He burried down to 
Chancery-lane, to the master’s office, from the Blue Boar in Holborn, to 
see his kind friend the “ charity-boy.”” He found him plump and hearty | 
—his eye beamed with joy through his spectacles as he listened to his 
| 
} 
| 





Mr. Polisher “got up’’ this letter, verbatim, and recited it to every \ 


young friend’s prospects, and drew out his check-book from amidst the | 
warrants, and only closed it when Charles showed him his patron’s let- 
ter, and told him of the amount of its contents. 

“I shall live to see Ashmoor Park once more in the possession of the 
Farmingtons yt,” said he to a solicitor’s clerk, who wanted a copy of | 
an affidavit, ‘and you and your affidavit may go to the—eh—what was 
I going to say? Well, well, I humbly beg your pardon.” 

The clerk smiled—Matthew went to his closet and indulged in two 
glasses of sherry before he slipped into master Snug’s room to tell him 
of the news of his friend’s success in life. Master Soug congratulated 
him on the fair prsspect before him, and, as he had often done of late, 
for he appreciated his clerk’s character, took Matthew home with him 
in his carriage to dinner. 

When Charles amived at the stage named in his patron’s letter, he | 
found the carriage ready to convey him to Castle. When he ar | 
rived at the castle he was met by the rector of the parish and his pupils, | 
two very fine lively lads. They shook him cordially by the hand, show- | 
ed him into his rooms, and told him that his servant should atiend him | 
immediately, and, after he had dressed him, should show him into the | 
dining-room, where he would meet his friend Lord Edward, who was | 
trout-fishing a few miles off. 

Charles felt himself at home. Everything had been so well, so kindly | 
arranged for his reception that he felt as one of the family. His morn- 
ings were passed in reading with his pupils, and with Lord Edward, 
who gladly availed himself of his services. He had a horse set aside | 
for his use—he ranged the fields, the woods, and the neighboring 
streams as if they were his own. On his return to dinner he met his 
pupils and the rector, and the evenings were spent as delightfully as | 





evenings could be. He had access to one of the best libraries in the 
kingdom, and Charles was truly . In August Lord Edward left 
him for grouse-shooting in the north, but told him that a week or two | 
only would elapse before his father would come down to the castle, and 
bring with him the female branches of the family, and most probably a 
large company with them. S 
This event Charles rather dreaded ; he had not yet seen much of the | 
- Earl; he had only passed one hour with him in town; he had not been | 
introduced to the Countess, or the Ladies ——. How would they treat 
the tutor—the dependant? Many and many were the different answers 
his mind gave to this question. When they did arrive, Charles was | 
happier than ever—they treated him as a gentleman, and the companion — 
of their sons and brothers. 
Well the long vacation was over; the Earl and his sons took leave of 
their tutor; the Ladies ——, each presented him with some little result 
of their ingenuity. Lady Anne gave him a purse; Lady Emily a little | 
landscape-drawing, and Lady Julia a very slight pressure of the hand, 
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_ who, in congratulating bim on his success, displayed her ingenuity once 


_ again—the squeeze was a /i/fle harder. The Earl watched the inter- 
| terview and smiled. 
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and a look—a very peculiar look, which Charles returned with a sigh 
There was more of real ingenuity in this little squeeze, than in the purse 
or picture—so at least thought Charles Farmington. 

{nthe compe.ny of his friend Lord Edward, Charles returned to Oxford. 
On their arrival, Charles was hurrying off to his rooms, when Lord Ed- 
ward told him that he had ordered his servant to prepare dinner for them 
in his rooms, and said, 

** By the by, my father begged me to give you this little pocket-book, 
and to bespeak your services for every vacation, unless you have found 
your visit to Castle so disagreeable as to render a return to it un- 
pleasant.” 

Charles took the embossed pocket-book, and when he reached his room 
opened it. It contained a bank-post-bill for one hundred pounds. He 
kept twenty pounds, and remitted the eighty to his mother. 

The Bursar and Dean were sincerely delighted with the account which 
Charles gave them of his sojourn at Castle, and the results of it.— 

















| They explained to him the contingent advantages of the situation in 
, which his good conduct had placed him, and urged him to persevere 


unto the end. Charles read—read hard to gain honors. The Bursar 
recommended him to try for the prizes. Charles did so; he succeeded ; 
the Latin and English essays were given to him; he gained the Latina 
poem, and in his third year the Newdigate—the English poem. 

The year in which he gained this—the most popular of all prizes— 
happened to be the year of the Grand Commemoration. The theatre 


| was filled by all “the great of the land.’’ Amidst the visitérs was his 
kind patron, whe was to be admitted an honorary D.C. L. He was ac- 
_ companied by his family, and amidst the din of applause which burst 


forth as Charles rose in the rostrum to recite his poem, and nearly un- 


_ nerved him, he saw, in the ladies’ circle— the via lactea, as some wag 


called it—the beaming eyes of Lady Julia , filled with a tear of tri- 
umph as she gazed approvingly on the Earl’s tutor. 

The nerve of Charles was restored at once—he felt that friends were 
nigh. He recited his poem, and quitted the rostrum, satisfied that the 
tears which followed his recitation from all within the walls which Shel- 
don erected, were a higher tribute than the shouts which had greeted 
him before he commenced it. 

Charles went into the schools for his examination ; the building was 
crowded, for his fame was spread abroad ; his examination was short— 
but the examiners rose in a body, thanked him for the services which he 
had rendered the University by his example and his perseverance ; and 
when the lists came out, the name of Charles Farmington appeared in 
the first class in classics and in mathematics. 

On the same evening Lord Edward and Sir Thomas dined with him in 
the bursary. The principal and all the college authorities were at the 
dinner, to which the Bursar had invited them. After the cloth was re- 
moved, Dr. proposed the health of the most successful man of his 
years, which was received in a manner that brought tears into the eyes 
of Charles, and prevented him saying one word in return, except, “I 
thank you.” 


Many very excellent off-rs to undertake the tuition of the scions ef no- 








| ble houses, were made to Charles after the list came out. He refused 





them all, and returned to Castle to complete the education ef his 
young friends, and to gaze upon the beaming eyes of Lady Julia 





> 


A few years passed away. Mrs. Farmington was no longer at the cot- 
tage. Miss Farmington was married to Sir Thomas , who, with 





_ his mother-in-law and his wife, was residing at Ashmoor Park—no long- 


er the property of Herr Doem or his friends. The three were seated in 
the drawing-room before a blazing fire; two lights were burning on a 
side-table ; the curtains were drawn, and every thing proclaimed that 
:omewLat uncomfortab’e hour which passes before dinner is served. It 
was not, however, passing uncomfortably to the trio assembled 

were as happy as any three persons could be. The clock struck seven, 
the door was thrown open, and the servant usheréd in a little active- 
looking old gentleman in black, with spectacles on his nose, as Mr. Mat- 
thew Scrawler. The party rose up to meet him, and after shaking hands 
with him rather violently, placed him in a snug chair near the fire, and 
earnestly asked after Mrs. Scrawler, and all at the cottage, to which 
Matthew had at last retired. - 

Ere Matthew, the “charity-boy,” could answer all these interrogato- 
ries, the noise of wheels was heard. Two carriages drove up to the 
door of Ashmoor Park, and in a few seconds its owner, Charles Farm- 
ington, entered, and passing by his mother, sister, and friend, Sir Tho- 


mas, placed the hand of Lady Julia ——— into the hand of the “‘ charity- 


boy,” as that of his wife. The Earl of —— shook him kindly by the 
hand as soon as Lady Julia had released it. The “ charity-boy” was in- 
formed, as soon as his feelings would allow of his listening to the infor- 


mation, that through his grateful conduct, and the perseverance of his 


young friend, “ Ashmoor Park was again the property of the Farming-_ 
” 


tons. 


Lord Edward told him, that by his advice, Charles had gone to the 
bar, fought his way manfully; and through the interest of his father-in- 


| law, the Earl of ——, who appreciated him highly, as he had proved by 


offering him one of his daughters in marriage, was placed in a position 
to arrive at the highest honors which the law holds out. 
Matthew Scrawler dined, a8 he believes, with the Earl, and all the 


| great people; and he has a faint recollection of going down to the Far- 
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mington Arms afterwards, and communicating all the good news to Mr. 
Polisher. He has visions, too, of a punch-bow! being introduced, and 
sundry toasts given and drunk, but beyond that, all is a blank, except a 
-curtain lecture—a very mild one—and a severe headache in the morning. 

The gratitude even of a “charity-boy” may effect a great deal of good. 





- From the New Monthly. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCOLDS; 


OR, 


MEMORABILIA OF XANTIPPE. 


Thence to the famous orators repair ; 
Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democratie, 
Shook the Arsenal, and fulmined over Greece. 
PaRapisE REGAINED. 


Ye sovereign wives !—give ear and understand, 
Thus shall ye speak and exercise command ; 
For never was it given to mortal man 
To make such clatter as we Women can, 

Pore’s Wire or Barn. 
Semper habit, lites, alternaque jurgia lectus. 
In quo nupta jacet ; minimum dormitur in illo. 

Juvenat, Sat. vi. 

Horace assures us that ‘ there lived brave men before Agamem- 
non ;” and we may affirm with equal confidence that there flourish- 
ed termagant women antecedent to Xantippe. The * life and times” 
of the wife of Socrates, the Attic wasp, is a desideratum in litera- 
ture ; but all antiquarians agree that she was not the first scold. — 
‘The affair of the Vixen 1s one ef the most venerable antiquity. In- 
deed it would appear from the mythology of Greece, that scolding, 
like philosophy, came down from Heaven :— 

For Gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can inScelestial language scold. 

The father of poets, indeed, treats us to an exquisite “ breeze” be- 
tween the “‘ Lord Mayor of the skies” and her Serene Highness, the 
Lady Juno, the adored of all the daughters of men who prize the 
* liberty of unlicensed—prating.” If St. Cecilia was the “ inventress 
of the vocal frame” that thunders through the aisles of the cathedral, 
we are indebted ‘to St. Juno for the original of that far more potent 
orgau,—the organ of speech in women,—which differs so remarkably 
from the commagn instrament of the seme name, in requiring no bel- 
lows, and having no stops. But be this as it may, we do not find 
that the profession of the shrew was ever reduced to system until 
Athens—‘‘ mother of arts* and eloeqnence’—gave a Xantippe to 
Socrates and mankind. Here, as in so many other instances, Sparta 
was outdone by her more intellectual and p>lished rival. Wz» do not 
mean to assert that the Laconic style prevailed amongst the Spartan 
ladies, as well as amongst their martial husbands, although some wii- 
ters suppose that they were too much occupied im the preparation of 
the black broth (for which they had got the receipt from Lycurgus), 
to have sutlicient time for the improvement of their tongues. All we 
insist on is the decided superiority of Athens, which ‘* bore the bell,” 
before all the states of Greece, when she produced the celebrated 
beldame in question. 

A very narrow view is taken of the character of this extraordinary 
woman by those who regard her merely as “the foremost shrew of all 
the world.” She wasmore! She was not only a scold herself, but the 
cause of scolding in others, and the founder (or as Friar Gerund 
would say, the foundress) of a school of scolding. In this important 
light, she certainly deserved a more spacious niche in the temple of 
fame than has been assigned to her by the eloquent author of ** Wo- 
man and her Master.”t Xantippe had her method as well as So. 
crates, and was the author of all those who reason with the tongue 
and the hand, instead of the head and understanding—a numerous 
class in ali succeeding ages, and embracing eminent practitioners of 
both genders even at the present day. The mantle of Xantippe has 
descended through a line of termagants, as the keys of St. Peter 
were handed from Pope to Pope. First inventress, of that notable 
.art of controversy, the successful culture of which shed such a lustre 
in latter days over the college of Billingsgate, and the sister univer. 
sity of Wapping. Xantippe scorned the tame and tardy processes of 
ratiocination to which the name of the Socratic method has been 
given by logicians. Accordingly she reversed the system, and as 
Socrates was never without a question, so was his wife never without 
an answer, which she sometimes returned in a volley of nicknames 
and imprecations dire; but on other occasions, it is recorded, still 
more fluently by emptying vases of water upon his bald and sub- 
missive head.t Well might the possessor of this charming woman 














“The art of Tormenting, among others. 

| Possibly Lady Morgan conceived that as Xantippe was both Woman and 
Master, her character did uot properly come within the range of her work. 

t Milton (who having a shrewd tongue of his own, probably envied Xantippe's 
fame) borrows from this incident a’ fine image, which he transfers, without ce- 
remony, to the praise of Socrates! How much more happily might he have 
sung of Xantippe, 

“ Greatest of scolds, from whose hands issued forth 
Millifluous streams that watered allthe schools, §c.”’ 


ParavDisE Reaainev, Boox ty. 
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compare her to a water- wheel, as he is said to have done when Alci- 
biades, astonished at his tolerance, inquired how he could endure 
that perpetual clack. ‘I bear it,” replied Socrates, “as I should 
the ordinary noise of a machine for raising water”—doubtless in al. 
lusion to his late ducking, his garments perhaps still dripping from 
the shower.* 

The remark made by the philosopher upon one of these affectionate 
demonstrations—* After thunder comes rain”—conveys the noblest 
possible conception of his wife’s powers of elocution. The finest 
compliment ever paid to the eloquent Pericles himself was, that ‘* he 
thundered and lightened and shook the world,”—the selfsame pane- 
gyric that Xantippe’s oratory extorted irom a critic whostands above 
all suspicion of regarding her performances in this genre with the par. 
tiality of a Fondlewife. 

That Xantippe held her academy on the sea shore, probably at the 
Pireus, or Port of Athens, may be assumed as certain, so invariable 
has been the connexion between maritime pursuits and oratorical ex- 
ercises. Billingsgate and Wapping are, at the present day, what the 
Pirwus was in more classic times. Demosthenes himself studied on 
the “‘ beached margent of the sea,” and probably enriched his voca.- 
bulary from the stores of the fish-wives and watermen, while he im- 
proved his elocution by bawling with pebbles inhis mouth. His in. 
vectives against Aschines, and other passages of his immortal de- 
clamation, abundantly support this opinion. The word harangue is 
an obvious corruption of herring, Gallice hareng, and was doubtless 
originally applied to the vocal efforts of the poissardes who traded in 
that delicious fish,— 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets, 


Now singing shrill and scolding oft between, 
Scold answering foul-mouthed scold. 


The verb ‘to carp” comes, Without the change of a letter, from the 
fish so denominated. It was from a rostryum, the beak or prow of a 
ship, that the Roman orators addressed the essembled people. Ho- 
race remarks the superior proficiency of sailors in the war of words; 
the poissardes of Paris made a considerable noise in the French Re- 
volution; apd our Thames watermen wag their tongues with as much 
freedom at this hour as they did in the days of Charles the First, 
when one of the corps was punished by the Star Chamber for ribald- 
rously calling the swan of an earl’s crest a goose. 

The public lectures of Xantippe, we may presume, made a prodi- 
gious noise in Athens, as her private, or curtain lectures certainly did 
under the low Socratic roof. Hers was the sound philesophy of the 
period ; hers was the wisdom that cried aloud in the Attic streets, 
and was heard of allmen. By the “breezy call” of her piercing 
tongue, not of the “incense breathing morning,” awoke the master 
of Plato and Alcibiades, who was not too proud to take lessons of 
patience (one of the cardinal virtues) from a woman. 

Xantippe was the true author of that celebrated logic which Aris- 
totle subsequently had the hardihood to claim as his own, and which 
still, (such 1s the injustice of the learned world), passes under the 
name ot that philosopher. She excel'ed in all the kinds of Opposition, 
bat in Contradiction particularly. The categories of Action and 
Passion were eminently her own, although there was scarcely one of 
the Predicaments in which, we may be confident, she did not, at some 
time or another, place her husband. Passion was her forte; and be- 
ing asked upon a time, what was the first requisite in controversy, 
she replied, ** Passion ;” what the second? “ Passion ;” what the 
third? ‘ Passion; justas Demosthenes, une of her successors, pla- 
ced all oratorical excellence ia ‘‘ action.” 

Syllogism, the merit of inventing which was speedily chalenged 
by the imposter of Stagira, originated unquestionably in the school of 
our great mistress. In two modes at least, of the First Figure—Bar- 
bara and Ferio.t she was justly famous, for it has been already eb- 
served that she considered the hand as well as the tongue an instru- 
ment of reasuning ; a principle upon which she established a system 
of education and government, which is written to this day in crim. 
son characters at Eion and many other seminaries, not to speak of 
those vasier academies for grown men, called nations, who are still 
very commonly swayed by the logic of the arm. 

Xantippe maintained that the tree whieh Minerva presented to 
Athens was the birc!, not the olive; the former being a most appro- 
priate gift from the schoo!mistress of Olympus, and the latter being 
good for nothing but the production of vil, a commodity net to be 
compared in point of virtue and utility with vinegar. 

Conviction, in this admirable system, is derived from “‘ convicium,” 
which is Latin for abuse or railing. ~The draymen of Rome, ac- 
cording to Juvenal, were most convincing reasoners after this fa- 
shion. ‘ Stantis convicia mendre,” whieh is plainly an inversion of 
our drayman, When the Xantippes of either sex exercise the afore- 
mentioned gift of Pallasin the course of an argumentation, we have 
an example of the Socrates, or connected series of propositions, as 
forcible and hitting and possible, and resolvable into the mode 
Barbara and Ferio, as the parts of a good Sorei-tes, or sound whip- 
ping ought to be. Butler, in his “* Hudibras,” treats this branch of 





* Socrates is supposed to have been the first husband to whom conjugal ten- 
derness applied the endearing epithet of duck. 

t Ferio, beside being the family name of a class of syllogisms, isa Latia verb, 
which signifies “ I strike.” 
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the dialectic art with singular erudition, and commends the Sorites 
4 la Xantippe as 


Virtue’s governess, 
Tutress of ‘ Arts and Sciences.’ 


The same author also produces a remarkable example of proficiency 
in this method displayed by a noble lady during the times of the 
Commonwealth in a controversy with her caro sposo. Itis not re- 
corded that Professor Xantippe pushed her victories over her hus- 
band to this extreme length; but if ever their respective methods 


were submitted to such direct comparison, the ,hilosopher must | 


have acknowledged the superior vigor of his wife’s processes, and 
the poignancy of her arguments ‘ad hominem.” 

e same illustrious lady must be 
incomparable style of writing which 
service both in theol 
ing your opponent wi 
vering him over with nicknames, and in short, accumulating upon 


1 as proved of such eminent 
and politics, and which consists in brand. 


monly designated garlands of Billin 
garden. 


Luther himself did not disdain to embellish his controver- 


from the same fountain, without having the probity to acknowledge 
his obligations. Edmund Burke adorned his speeches, and even 


! 


We are of opinion that the pullers of caps are fully entitled to retort 


_ all this abuse upon the pullers of wigs. There is an old French pro. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


verb that says— 
Bon avocat, mauvais voisin; 

and we may add with truth, that many a lawyer, good and bad, has 
been advanced to the bench, to whom the cucking-stool would have 
been a more appropriate honor. Judge Jeffries was a scold of the 
first magnitude. Thurlow was a termagant; and many more in- 
stances might be produced of Judges of the Xantippe school. 

We are not clear that the honers of the cucking-stool were not in 


_ ancient times sometimes conferred upon eminent lawyers, for it a 


rded as the originator of that — 


pears that it was also termed Coke-stole, or Cooke-stool, possibly 
from some remarkable passage in the life of that great pillar of the 
law, Sir Edward Coke, over which his biographers have thought pro- 


| per-to draw the curtain. 


an infinite variety of abusive epithets, co. — 


his more deliberate and sober treatises, with posies from the same | 


parterre ;+ but indeed, we might as well attempt to catalogue those 
graces themselves, as to enumerate the writers, pamphleteers, and 
even the preachers in our English tongue, who have formed them- 


‘ selves upon this Attic model; and in literature, politics, and divinity, | 


imitated the classic scold. / 
In controversy with logicians of this school, there is no weapon 


so powerful as a disdainful silence. Seneca tells us, that once upon — 


a time the Orator Celius, a shrew of the masculine gender, supped 
in company with a good-humored, placid gentleman, who, that he 
might not ruffle his choleric fiscud, consented to all he said. “ For 
God’s sake,” cried Ceelius, “ contradict me in something.” Pho- 
cion, to a termagant who crossed him in debate with a torrent of 


vituperation, made no other reply than silence, and allowed his as. | 


sailant to abuse him te the end of his tether; then, without once al- 


luding to the interruption, he resumed his speech where he had left | 


it off. No answer could have nettled his antagonist half so much. 


It is in this way that Bianca so enrages Katherine, in the “ Tam. _ 


ing of the Shrew,” 
Her silence flouts me, and I'll be revenged.} 


Rut let us not be understood to recommend the method of Phocion | 


and Bianca to imitation. 


Its obvious tendency is to discourage true 
eloquence, and spoil sport. 


The reader will expect to have an account here of this memorable 


| chair, or tribunal, in which the scolds and vixens of the olden time 
his devoted head all those rhetorical compliments which are com. — 


ate, or flowers of Covent- | 


were wont to be installed by our good ancestors, ever prompt to dis- 
tinguish and reward desert. ‘The following is the account given by 


_ Tomlins, under the head of “ Castigatory for Seolds.” 
sial writings with the beatuies of Xantippe. Milton drew largely 


‘** A womaa indicted for being a common scold,” (or common law- 


_ yer, as the case may be,) ‘if convicted, shall be sentenced to be 


placed on a certain engine called the tumbrel, castigatory, or cuck- 
ing-stool, which in the Saxon signifies the scolding stool; though 
now it is frequently corrupted into ducking-stool, becau-e the rest. 
due of the judgment is, that when she (or he) is placed therein, she 
shall be plunged in the water for her punishment. It is also termed 
coke stole. ‘Though this punishment is now disused, a former editor 
of Jacob’s Dictionary mentions that he remembers to have seen the 
remains of one on the estate of a relation of his in Warwickshire, 
consisting*of a long beam, moving on a fulcrum, and extending to 
the centre of a large pond, on which end the scold used to be 
laced.” 

: Montaigne informs us, that of all parts of France in his days, the 
school of Xantippe flourished most in Gascony. “I have known 
a hundred women,” he says, ‘“‘whom you might have sooner 
made to eat fire than quit an opinion they had once con- 
ceived.” We have seen that Warwicksbire was the last county of 
England in which a professed scold delivered a lecture ex cathedra, 
or ime the dacking-stocl. 


The bigots of the iron time 
Had called her haamless art a crime. 


How numerous the sect was in the 


yest 1590, we gather from the 
curious letter of a Bishop of Lichfiel 


to an Earl of Shrewsbury, 


| quoted by Mr. D’Israeli, who marvels that the obvious pun upon the 


Conformably to the adage, “two of a trade never agree,” lawyers | 


of all kinds have waged war with shrews, and endeavored to monop- 
olize the use of the “‘busy member.” Xantippes are known in 


Ecclesiastical law by the opprobious epithet of ‘ brawlers,” and at | 


common law are denominated “ scolds.” We read, that in the year 


1415, the wives of Lord Strange and Sir John Trussel, contended for | 


the precedency of place in the church of St. Dunstan’s in the East, | 


when there ensued a quarrel within the body of the church, in which 


ed, the lady Strange was, by process in Court Christian, adjudged to 

walk, barefooted, from the church of St. Paul to that of St. 

which being re-hallowed, the lady, with her own hands filled all the 

church vessels with water, and gavo to the altar an ornament worth 

ten pounds.§ 

BP were the notions of female liberty in the blessed year 
5! 


unstan, | 


earl’s title +scaped the right reverend prelate. The design of the 
letter was to induce Lord Shrewsbury to return to the society of his 
countess.* 

* But some will say in your lordship’s behalf, that the countess is 
a sharpe and bitter shrewe, and therefore licke enough to shorten 
your lief, if she should kepe your company. But if shrewdness may 
be a just cause of separation between a man and wiefe, I think fewe 
men in Englande would keepe their wives longe ; for it is a common 


| jest, that there is but one shrewe in all the worlde, and everee man 
some were killed and several wounded. For this riot, as it was term. | 


| the virtues of fortitude and resignation. 


“ Scolds, in a legal sense,” says Tomline, in his Law Dictionary, | 


“are troublesome and angry women, who, by their wrangling 
amongst their neighbors, break the public peace, increase discord, 


and become a public nuisance to the neighborhood. They are indict- | 


able in the Sheriff's tourn, and punished by the cucking stool.” 

Here is the “ pot and kettle,” with a vengeance,—the scolds of 
Westminster hall, versus the seolds of Wapping. “ By their wrang- 
ling !"—lawyers never wrangle. “ Increase discord ,”—far be it from 
the gentlemen of the long-robe to do so naughty a thing. ‘ A pub- 
lic nuisance to the neighborhood,”—so say the Temple termagants 
of the Billingsgate beldames. 


Mere ecrivisse un jour asa fille disoit 
Comme tu vas, bon Dieu! Ne peux-tu mancher droit? 





* Probably Milton’s envious suppression of Xantippe’s name, while he dwells 
so fondly upon that of Socrates, may have been owing to the personal experi- 
ence he is said to have had at the college of the most striking part of that lady’s 
dialectic system. : 


t “ Our Burke shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains,”—a verse which might 
be quoted to show that Goldsmith held the organ of speech in higher esteem 
than the intellectual faculties. He does not say brains garnished with tongue, 
but tongue garnished with brains. Perhaps the poet was not wrong in this 
shrewd criticism on his friend’s powers. 


{ By the by, Katherine was no true daughter of Xantippe, for Petruchio tamed 


her. One cannot help remarking, however, that the only instance in which we 
Hoy of a shrew having been tamed, is a freak of poetic fancy anda mere fa- 


§ See Rogers's Ecclesiastical Law, p. 117. 


Pd 


| 


hath her; and so everee man must be ridd of his wiefe that wolde be 
ridd of a shrewe.” , 

The bishop who wrote thus was evidently a termagant himself, and 
would, we have no doubt, have been a match, for the shrew of Shrews- 
bury, if fairly pitted against her in any fish-market. 

Utilitarians nave raised the question cui bono scolds? To this 
there are several good answers. First, there are no such teachers of 
Secondly, they exercise on 
the dull monotony of connubial life the same beneficial effects that 
squalls and hurricanes produce on the air we breathe, which is pre- 
served from stagnating by these wholesome agitations. In the next 
place, they are great improvers of language, and particularly to be 
extolled for the copious additions they make from time to time to that 
invaluable stock of epithets, without which the speeches at county 
meetings would be flat indeed ; certain public journals would die of 
inanition ; and a vast deal of pious zeal would expire for want of a 
sufficiently fervid diction to convey its fury. 

There must be a touch of Xantippe here and there to give life and 
interest to any disputation. How miserably tame is the Puseyite 
controversy for example, for want of a little of that vixen spirit that 
animated the polemical combats of Milton and Salmasius. It 
was the wife of the latter who sustained and inspired him through 
his literary broils; it was her quiver that supplied his most envenomed 
shafts. Milton perhaps was equally indebted to female possession in 
that memorable war. “ J have cost him his eyes,” cried the foreign- 
er; “J shall cost him his life,” returned the great Englishman, and 
he fulfilled his threat. 

Now compare with this the puny altercations of our modern the. 
ologues. There is not spirit enough left in Oxford to confer a nick- 
name. Her best shrew is no more than a oor seepnent to 
the termagant doctors of the days gone by. e fight with pop-guns 
the same battles that our grandfathers and grandmothers fought with 
all the heavy ordnance of the tongue. The case of Salmasius isnot 
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the only one in which we read of a termagant wife maintaining the 
repute, and jealous of the glory of her husband.* ‘The celebrated 
archbishop Usher shewed his wife one morning a treatise which he 
had written in reply toa work of Bede, and the composition of which, 
he informed her, had only occupied a week. The lady snatched it 
from his most reverend hands and flung it into the fire, declaring, 
with the energy of Xantippe herself, that it was impossible a book 

- which had cost him such little pains could sustain his character as a 
theologian and an author. Would that the wives of some prolific 
writers living would imitate the example of Mrs. Usher! 

It was not in his morality alone that Socrates improved by the ex. 
ample of his fair lady. An anecdote related by Diogones Laertius 
demonstrates tbe fact that the sage had already caught something of 
the spirit uf the shrewism, when he was cut off by a premature death. 
What could be more ungracious and ill-conditioned than his last 
speech and dying words to his affectionate partner who stood beside 
his couch he arms a-kimbo, railing at the iniquity of his sen- 
tence? ‘ Woman,” replied Socrates, ‘‘ wouldst thou rather they 
should execute me justly 7—An observation (the occasion consider. 
ed) in the most savage style of Dr. Johnson. His philosophership 
richly deserved a rejoinder in the mode ferio, and Xantippe no doubt 
would have cuffed him soundly, had she not feared to spoil the hem. 
lock. 

We could impart a vast deal more information upon this fertile 
theme ; hut that we dread the personal consequences of the peep to 
which we have already treated our readers behind the curtain, into 
the mysteriesof Termagans.t The tongue is a malignant member 
—had we the vice of punning, we should add member for Mon.mouth. 
To expose one’s self to the tongue. battery of all the shrews and vix- 
ens, masculine and feminine, in Europe, is much more valiant than 
disereet, particularly when one is not in a condition to make the speech 
of Master Petruchio. ° 


Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder ‘nthe skies ? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 
We have not (thanks to Providence !) ever heard the roaring of so 
much as a lion’s cub, save from within the bars of an iron cage ; nor 
ever encountered a tempest at sea, or heard the shot of a cannon, 
save ata review, ora salute; but we have known men who have 
heard with the'r ears, and heard unshaken, all these, and many 
more tremenduous noises; yet has a single note of Xantippe’s 
o quite unmanned them. He that isa Daniel in a den of lions, 
a Turenne before a park of cannon, and a Nelson in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, quivers like an aspen-leaf before his shrew. Hers is the “ deep 
and dreadful organ.pipe.” .She scolds, and tornadoes are unheard. 
She lectures, and 


Earthquakes rush unheededly away. 


» * It would seem that these baggages are not always the “ impedimenta virtu- 
is. 

+“ Termagans, a kind of heathen deity, extremly voiciferous and turbulent 
in the ancient fairs and puppet-shows.” Johnson. The word is Saxon : origi- 
nally signifying“ thrice powerful.” The resemblance to Tris-megistus is re- 


merkable. Termagant is both male and female. Instances of both genders will 
occur to everybedy. 
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( Continued from page 293.) 


CHAPTER III. 


The Chevalier proposes a new way of stopping Highway Robbery— 
e ts introduced to some Gentlemen of Rank and Consequence— 
Finds the soft Solicitor in an unexpected Situation. 


Not a little puzzled was Mr.de Lunatico. He paused, he considered, 

turned the matter every possible way in his mind, and yet he could 
make nothing of it; and finding that such was positively the case, he 
wisely gave the matter up, and rode on. About a quarter of a mile in 
advance, the chevalier came to the lesser gates with the lodge attached, 
at which he had been told to apply, and ringing a large bell that pre- 
sented itself to his hand on the right side, he was admitted in a minute 
by a rosy boy in a smock frock. The chevalier having entered, found 
himself in face of the lodge, the door of which was open, with a scene 
of comfortable peasant-life presegted within, such as perhaps is not to 
be met with in any other country than England. The aspect was so 
pleasant and cheerful, that the chevalier dismounted from his horse, and 
went in, not only to ask his way up to the house, but also to give notice 
of the robbery which had been committed. He expected to find nothing 
but contentment and happiness; but in this he was mistaken. The 
mastiff-like growl of the English peasant was not banished even there; 


j 


and when he spoke to the man about the pleasant look of his cottage, 
and the comfortable life he must lead, the good fellow found half a 
dozen things to grumble at, and his wife chimed in with half a dozen 
more. When they heard of the robbery, however, they both shook their 
heads, exclaiming, “ What, again?’ There have been a good many 
there, sir, lately, and nobody has ever been able to discover who does it, 
or how it is done. It had stopped for a fortnight, and so we thought 
the thing was over; I am sorry it’s begun again, for this, you see, is the 
chief road between Outrum and Market Greenford, and all the poor 
market-women will be losing their money as they come home of a 
night.” 

if Let them club together, and baste the villain heartily,” said the 
Chevalier de Lunatico, “ or let them scratch his eyes out, or set him in 
the middle of them, and talk at him till he is dead. Twenty or thirty 
women could easily punish one men in various ways.” 

“ Ah, sir, but perhaps there are many of them,”’ said the woman. 

“ These are hard times, sir,” said the man in a gruff tone, “‘ and drive 
many a poor fellow to take the road—Would you like the boy to go up 
and show you the way to the house ?”’ he continued impatieatly, for an 
English peasant soon has enough of talking to a gentleman; and as he 
spoke, he returned with zeal and devotion to the toasting of his bacon. 
The chevalier, however, having learned the way, declined the boy’s as- 
sistance, and re-mounting the cantering galloway, who had looked around 
several times to see if he was coming, he proceeded easily along the 
road which lead towards Castle Outrun itself. He was in no hurry, it 
is true, tu quit so fair a scene as that which spread around him, for the 
well-gravelled road lay amidst those wild expanses of green turf, occa- 
sional clumps of magnificent trees, wild hill-sides, covered with fern, 
deep, dingly dells, and from time to time, pieces of water, which charac- 
terize an English park, and the whole was silvered over with the bright- 
est moonshine. Seen at this period of the night, when the chevalier 
approached it, the mansion itself was certainly an imposing pile of 
building, consisting ef large masses of stone-work in the castellated style, 
with small windows peeping out here and there, and a broad terrace 
spreading round. The mooglight was sufficient to show the grand fea- 
tures of the place, but nene of the defects. Had the sun been there, 
grass growing amongst the gravel of the terrace, stones falling from dif- 
ferent parts of the building, windows broken and shut up, and many a 
sign of that decay which springs—not from age and the slow wearing 
hand of time—but from the tooth of the fell destroyer, neglect, would 
have been very apparent. Even as it was, the place had anything but a 
cheerful aspect ; from some windows in one wing, indeed, the shutters 
of which had not been closed, a glare of light was streaming forth ; but 
that did not much enliven a building, the rest of which was all dark, 
giving it the look of a man with one eye. Sounds of laughter and 
merriment, however, were heard from within as the chevalier ap- 
proached the door, but ceased at once as he pulled the bell-rope, pro- 
ducing a long, loud peal in the empty hall. Two smart servants, with 
powdered heads and flaming liveries, soon After appeared, and in an- 
swer to the chevalier’s demand for the Honorable Henry Frederick 
Augustus Fitzurse, said that he was still at dinner with the noble lord his 
father. 

“ Pray, inform him,” said the visiter, “ that the Chevalier de Luna- 
tico wishes to speak with him for a few minutes.” 

The lackeys stared at him with an air that would have been very inso- 
lent, had not Mr. de Lunatico’s peculiar gifts produced a feeling of com- 
municativeness in those two gentlemen which they could not at all re- 
sist. ‘‘ He'll be precious unwilling to see you, unless he knows who you 
are, old chap,”’ said one of them. 

“‘T dare say he'll think it is a bailiff,” said the other; “ but I can tell 
you, if you are, you have very little regard for your own skin to come 
down here.” 

“Assure the honorable gentleman that I am no bailiff at all,’’ re- 
plied the chevalier, ‘but merely a foreign gentleman travelling in this 
country, and happening accidentally to have a litle important business 
to talk with him about.” 

“ Well, come in, come in,” said one of the men. “John, take care 
of this gentleman’s horse for a minute. Come into this little room, old 
chap, and [’ll tell Mr. Fitzurse in a minute.” 

“The man is drunk,” thought the Chevalier de Lunatico, following into 
a small empty room on the opposite side of the hall; and though the 
term drunk probably gave an exaggerated idea of the condition of the 
worthy domestic, certain it is, that his intellects were not in that perfect 
state of equilibrium which more frequently precedes than follows abun- 
dant potations. While the chevalier sat in meditative mood, the servant 
advanced through a certain long stone passage, with that peculiar gravi- 
ty of step assumed by persons laboring under an impression that it is 
very difficult to keep a straight line, and entering the dining-room, ad- 
vanced to the place where Mr. Fitzurse was seated, and told him in a 
low and confidential tone, that a gentleman wanted to speak with him. 

“D—n him, let himywait,” said Mr. Fitzurse, who was at that moment 
entombing the wing of an infant duck ; “I know what it is. It’s that 


business of Betsey Trollop.” 


“No, sir,” rejoined his servant, “it’s not the overseer. It’s a foreign 
gentleman, with a lung funny name, which slipped away from me in the 
passage. Signor Mousetrappico, I think it was.’’ 

“Til bet you any money, Fitzurse,” cried a good-looking, somewhat 
- rosy fellow oi the other side of the table, with black hair, black whiskers, 

black eyes, black eyebrows, and a black handkerchief round his neck, 
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who had overheard all that had passed. “I'll bet you any money, Fitz- 
urse, that it is Signor Musarcianciarelli.” 

“Yes, sir, yes, that’s just it,”’ cried the lackey. 

“ And who the devil is he ?”” exclaimed Mr. Fitzurse. 

“ Why, the man with the violet cream,” replied his companion, “that 
makes hair grow up in a couple of hours, like mustard and cress—very | 
dangerous stuff, indeed. Did you net hear what happened to Lady Fire- 
brand, the three-bottle woman? Why, going out one day Jast winter, the | 
frost caught her nose ; and before she got drunk that night, she told her | 
maid to rub it well, after she was in bed, with chilblain ointment. The | 
maid got drunk as well as her mistress, took Musarcianciarelli’s violet 
cream, instead of the chilblain ointment; and, horror of horrors,next 
morning my lady’s nose was a complete bottle-brush, and the maid had a 
large camel's hair pencil at the end of each of her fingers. Lady Fire- 
brand sent immediately for the man that shaves noses; but the signor’s 
violet cream beat him out of the field. The more he shaved, the more 
the hair grew ; till at length, as a last resource, they determined to have 
it curled and pomatumed, and bring it in as a new fashion.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ shouted the Viscoant Outrun, from the end of the ta- 
ble, “very good, very good, indeed. Bring in the Signor, Joseph, 
we'll give him a glass of wine, and make him rebeaver all our old 
hats.’ 


“ 


Stay, stay!” shouted his son, ‘‘this is some trick, depend upon 
it. Shouldn’t wonder if it were a bailiff. That fellow, Thompson, 
the saddler, swore he would have me. Tom Hamilton, there’s a 
good fellow—do goand see. You ought to know a bailiff pretty well, I 
think. 

“ That I should,” answered Tom Hamilton, the gentleman with the 
black hair aforesaid, “ but it’s after dark, Fitzurse ; he can’t make acap- 
ture after dark, you know.” 

‘“« But it may be to serve me with some cursed process or another,” 
rejoined the scion of the noble house of Outrun; ‘‘do go and see— 
there’s a good fellow. Fish out of him what he wants, and then come 
and tell me.” 

“If he’s a bailiff, we'll horsepond him,” said the peer; “if he’s 
a mere bum, we'll give him to the pump. Tripe—where’s Jeremy 
Tripe?” 

“Here, my lord,” said a jolly, stout butler, advancing from the side- 


_ ——— 
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“ Madeira!” said the viscount, pointing to an empty decanter, ‘“ we'll 
drink your health, Tom, while you're gone.” 

Tom Hamilton raised bimself somewhat unwillingly from his chair, 
* in which he made himself very comfortable; and following the footman, 
Joseph, he was led to the room in which the Chevalier de Lunatico had 
been left. There was something so very unbailiff-like in the whole ap- 
pearance of the chevalier; his legs were so much thinner, his stomach | 
so much flatter, his eyes so much larger, and his teeth so much cleaner, 
than those of any bailiff in Europe, that Tom Hamilton at once saw } 
that Mr. Fitzurse’s suspicions were wrong. He was now dressed well | 
enough either for a dancing-master, or a quack doctor, or a musician.— | 
His hair went up in a frill on the top of his head, too, so that he could | 
not be an independent parson, a Baptist missionary, or a seller of tracts; | 
and though past the prime of life, there was a sort of sparkling, moon- | 
shiny air about him altogether, which puzzled Tom Hamilton amazingly. 
* Pray, be seated, sir,” said Tom Hamilton. 


*« Have I the honor of speaking to the Honorable Mr. Fitzurse ?” said | 
the chevalier. 
“ Not exactly, sir,” replied Tom, “but his friend ”’ | 

“Then, I suppose, sir,”’ rejoined the chevalier, “ Mr. Fitzurse di- 
vines the cause of my coming, and that you are here to arrange the pre- | 
liminaries.” 
| 


“Ho, ho!” said Tom Hamilton, “ an affair of honor, I perceive. If 
that’s the case, it makes a great difference. Pray, let us have the plea- 
sure of your company at dinner, and we will discuss the matter over a 
glass of wine, when the servants are gone. Devilish good fellow, my | 
friend Fitzurse,” he continued, under the influence of the open-hearted- | 
ness which the chevalier’s presence’ always produced; “ devilish good 
fellow, but a little bit of blackguard, too. There are such things as good | 
blackguards, and bad blackguards, you know, Mr. What’s-your-name. | 
Now, Fitzurse is a bad blackguard, I’m afraid. Why I keep company | 
with him, I’m sure I don’t know. His father gives good dinners, that’s 
true. Capital shooting down here, too, in the season, and some as good. | 
fishing, just now, as heart could desire. Ha! are you a brother of the 
angle? Bring the speckled fellows out of the stream, ha? But come, 
let us finish our dinner, Mr. What’s-your-name.”’ . 

‘* My name is the Chevalier de Lunatico,” replied our friend, “and | 
I dined before [ came here. Nevertheless, I will take a glass of wine 
with you, if it be good, which I doubt not.—The party will excuse my 
doots and my riding-dress.” 

“ By all means, by all means,” cried Tom Hamilton, hastily, “no 
ceremonies upon such occasions, chevalier; you are quite up to those 
peas things, I see—seen a good many of them in your country, I dare 
say . 

“There are more of them amongst us than amongst any other people 
| 





in the universe,” said the chevalier, calmly: “but may I hint that we 
must not be long in making our arrangements ; for I must return to the 


village, where I left myfriend to get the pistols ready, and cast the bul- 
lets, and all that sort of thing.” 


“Let us finish our dinner,” said Tom Hamilton; “ pity your friend 





isn’t here ; we could have settled it after dinner over the table. A capi- 
tal measure of distance, a good long dining-table.” 

“Yes,” replied the chevalier, “ before dinner, but not after it. Peo- 
ple do not know rightly at what glass to stop, I have remarked; and the 
consequence is, the table suffers, but nobody else. Better in the cool of 
the morning, my dear sir. However, I follow you with pleasure; but 
we had better not speak of the matter at all, while the servants are in 
the room, lest it take wind; merely introduce me as the Chevalier de 


| Lunatico; we can broach the subject afterwards.” 


This being arranged, Tom Hamilton led the way back to the dining- 
room, introducing the Chevalier de Lunatico. It was a large, wide, old- 
fashioned chamber, lined with dark oak, which reflected no ray of light. 
At one end, between two pillars, was the beaufet, covered with a suffi- 
cient array of plate; and down the middle was a table, which would 
have dined four-and-twenty people, with covers laid for three only; 
namely, the viscount, his son, and Tom Hamilton. There was plent 
of light upon the table, near the end of which the party was cungianiell 
and likewise on the sideboard, behind the master of the house. There 
was plenty of dinner also, arrayed in what the poet sublimely calls “a 
regular confusion,” and plenty of wine, moreover, with very evident 
symptoms of a good deal having been already drunk. These particu- 
lars were gained ata single glance; but the eye of the chevalier rested 
with more deliberate inquiry upon the faces of the two gentlemen whom 
he found seated at table; and the first countenance he scrutinized was 
that of the viscount. He was a tall, large man, of about sixty, with very 
black eyes, which perhaps might have been fine ones in their day. His 
face was very red, and very blotched; and the eyes, the corners of the 
mouth, and the wings of the nose had manifold scarlet lines running 
about them, which spoke of potations deep and strong. His hair 
was whitish, his whiskers thin and poor, and his long eyebrows, as 
pure as snow, overhung the poppy garden of his countenance, like 
a pent-house thatch covered with snow. The two lower buttons of 
his waistcoat, and one in the waistband of his breeches, were undone, 
showing a part of his shirt, and easing the protuberance of his stomach ; 
and at the moment the chevalier entered, he was carving some dish be- 
fore him in a very slashing manner, scattering the sauce over the table- 
cloth, without any very great reverence for its purity. The son was not 
so tall as his father, and was altogether a very disagreeable-looking per- 
sonage. He was inclined to be fat, though not extremely so at that mo- 
meat. His countenance was white and pasty, with eyes much like a 
sheep in shape and expression, thick lips, a good deal of curly, whey- 
colored whisker, and white, ill-regulated hair. There was an affectation 


| of groom:shness about his dress, which was carried to the pitch of hay- 


ing a leathern string to his watch; and there was an uneasy conceit in 
his countenance, which told that he thought not a little of himself, and 
was afraid of other people not thinking so much. At the same time, 


_ there was a shy averting of the eye when any one gazed at him stead- 


fastly, superadding to the rest of his beauties a sharper-like look, which 


| was all that was necessary to complete the perfections of his counte- 
| nance. He was a large-hipped man withal, though his legs were long- 


ish; and this peculiar formation put him into unpleasant attitudes, both 
when he sat and when he walked. Having been introduced to both fa- 
ther and son by Tom Hamilton, the chevalier shook hands with the peer, 


| whoheld out a great broad paw to him for that purpose, and took a seat 
| between him and the said Tom, facing the hopeful heir of Outrun 


Castle. 

“ What will you take, chevalier?” exclaimed the viscount. “ First 
of all, a glass of wine with me—Hermitage? No—champagne ?— 
Tripe, Jeremy Tripe, champagne to the chevalier.” 

The butler reached the champagne from a cooler in the middle of 


| the table, and over Mr. de Lunatico’s shoulder poured forth a glass 


of creaming wine. Something, Heaven knows what, caused our good 
friend to turn round his head, and fix his eyes upon the face of Je- 


| remy Tripe, when he beheld in the very butler of the noble lord, the 


identical person who, three-quarters of an hour before, had taken his 
money en the highway. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Conversation apart—The Peer indulges some of his Propensities 
—Some Business discussed—Mr. Fitzurse finds himself out of Spi- 
rits—The Peer has Doubts as to his Son's Sobriety. 


The learned reader may conceive the astonishment of the Chevalier 
de Lunatico, on discovering the fact with which we just concluded the 
last chapter, though why in heaven we did conclude the last chapter 
there, we will leave to future ages to determine, as there is no apparent 
reason for it whatsoever, except that we might employ a spare note of 
admiration, and leave time for every one to stare, The worthy butler, 
however, to resume the thread of our discourse, seemed very much less 
affected by the meeting than the chevalier himself, and bending down 
his head as he poured out the wine, he whispered“ Don’t say a 
word, and I’il tell you all about it by-and-by;’’ being moved to such an 
act of confidence by the chevalier’s peculiar powers. ¥ 

Inthe mean while, the peer, and the peer’s son, and Tom Hamilton, 
together, had all fixed their eyes upon the chevalier, and had remarked 
his look of amazement. 

“ Why, what the devil is he staring at Jerry Tripe for?” cried the 
peer. : fk 

“ Do you see any thing very peculiar in the butler, Master Musarcianci- 
relli?” asked the peer’s son. 
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“ He’s afraid of being set on fire,” said Tom Hamilton, across the 
table, in a low tone. ‘ What between Tripe’s nose, close at his ear, on 
one side, and your father’s face on the other, he must be Chabert him- 
self to stand it.” ; : 

“ There is a slight mistake,” said the chevalier, addressing Mr. Fitz- 
urse ; ‘my name is not Musarcianciarelli, my name is Lunatico, at your 
service. May I inquire who the gentleman is that rejoices in the epi- 
thet which we all pronounce with such difficulty?” 

« He’s an improvisatore,”’ said Tom Hamilton, laughing: “ produces 
poetical whiskers upon any given check, and extemporizes a wig in five 
minutes !” 

“Come, come,” cried the peer, “ this is all loss of time. Get some 
soup for the chevalier, and a hot plate; give me the mint sauce, and a 
slice out of that lamb. We’ll teach you good feeding in England, cheva- 
lier, ay, and good deep drinking, tuo. Taste that Madeira, taste that 
Madeira!—Sherry ? What's sherry worth, in comparison with good 
Madeira? Why, that wine had been twice.to the East Indies, when I 
got it; but not satisfied with that, I sent it round Cape Horn. A Spa- 
nish Don, in the new world, offered its weight in dollars for every pipe 
of it, but I wouldn’t part with a bottle, and there it is ;—taste it, taste 
it.” 

“ A fine string of them!” said Mr. Fitzurse, in a whisper to Tom 
Hamilton, and the latter, bringing his mouth nearer to the ear of Mr. de 
Lunatico, informed him that his friend the peer had a certain propensity 
to what the great poet calls, “a lie with a circumstance !” 

«I see, I see,” replied the chevalier; ‘that is very apparent. Never- 
theless, the Madeira is very good, the lie, if one could believe it, would 
not make it any the better.” 

The chevalier persisted in his determination not to eat any thing, and 
drank a great deal less than the peer thought proper; but his lordship 
made up for all deficiencies, and, to say truth, neither Tom Hamilton, 
nor the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse, were at all back- 
ward upon the occasion. Tom, indeed, looked ac his friend from time 
to time with certain sort of misgivings as to his encountering a friend 
with a pistol in his hand as resolutely as he did one with a decanter, and 
in order that he might show as little white-featherism as possible in the 
preliminaries, he plied him with wine during dinner, whispering to the 
chevalier, in a confidential manner—“ I believe he’s a d d coward at 
heart. I have heard something of the kind, but we must bring him to 
the scratch, anyhow.” * 

“‘ That depends upon yourselves,” replied the chevalier, dryly; “and, 
besides, it is an old proverb in my country, that you may bring a horse 
to the water, but cannot make him drink, and I suppose it is the same 
with what you call the scratch ?” 

“ Not exactly, not exactly,” answered Tom Hamilton. “ Once jget a 
man there, and he’s sure to fire one way or another. There is a sort of 
inevitable twitching about the forefinger which always pulls the trigger, 
sooner or later: sometimes too soon, indeed, for I knew a fellow, who, 
in a great fright, shot himself through the broad of his foot, brought on 
a lockjaw, and died, all from fear of being shot by another man. But, 
thank Heaven, that cursed butler is taking away. We shall soon have 
the claret and the anchovies, and then we can settle the preliminaries 
over the bottle.” 

“But the young gentleman’s father,” said Mr. de Lunatico. “ Ac- 
cording to the most approved practice in my country, when one gentle- 
man has an inclination to kill another in what is called an honorable 
manner, two friends are selected, one on either side, who are, of course, 
the two persons in all the universe most likely to promote bloodshed, and 
the greatest care is taken to keep the matter a secret from every one 
. who, either out of regard for one or other of the parties, from respect 

for the law, or from possessing a few grains of common sense, is like] 
to soothe angry spirits and reconcile the adversaries. I think decidedly 
that we should get the peer out of the way.” 


‘*Not at all, not at all,” said Tom Hamilton. “ He’s our trump-card, 
man! Without him, Fitzurse would never fight. They have divided a 
certain portion of courage between them; but they did it by lot, I think, 
and all that was serviceable fell to the father.” 


“‘ What the devil are those two fellows whispering about ?” inquired 
the peer, who, for the last moment or two, had been dividing between 
his son and the butler some important conversation regarding magnums 
of claret and bottles of tokay, and had just ended the discussion by say- 
ing—‘ Bring a bottle of the port ninety-one! Give the old boy an 
anchovy, Tripe.” 

The butler accerdingly performed his office, and the chevalier swal- 


lowed a portion of the fish, which he declared to be very salt and rather 
unpleasant. 


“ But it is for the wy-en,” drawled the Honorable Henry Frederick 
Augustus. ‘You could never drink your wy-en without an anchovy, 
— eee least meee well!” 

“ Then, it is for the purpose of creating an appetite before vou if 
it,” said the shevaliag; © at you eat nae nalnoaba." 2 tied 

But Mr. Fitzurse replied—‘ To be sure we do—very natural too. Did 
not the Romans take a vomit, that they might be able to eat two dinners? 
For my part, if I thought that afchovies would make me relish another 
bottle, I'd eat a whole keg !” 

By this time, the little fishes had been handed round, the wine placed 
upon the table, and the butler, after certain ceremonies appertaining to 
his place, withdrew, and left the party alone. Tom Hamilton touched 
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the arm of the chevalier, the latter drew forth Worrel's letter, and, 
stretching across the table, handed it to the son of the peer. 

“Why, what the devil’s this?” cried Mr. Fitzurse ; “is it a begging 
letter 1” 

‘« Or the prospectus of some grand discovery ?”’ said the peer, laughing. 

“ Or a subscription list for building a church ?”” demanded the son. 

“ Or an invitation to join the Society for the Suppression of Vice ?’' 
shouted the peer, roaring with merriment. 

“Ts it from Wilberforce, or the Archbishop of Canterbury, or Martin 
of Galway ?”’ demanded the son. 

‘Or Lord Brougham, or Macaulay, or Cox Savory, or Van Butchel?"’ 
cried the peer. 

, “No,” answered the Chevalier de Lunatico, with a placid smile and 
a courteous inclination of the head; “it is from a young friend of mine, 
named Harry Worrel; to request that the honorable Mr. Fitzurse will 
appoint any place of meeting to-morrow, at half-past five, for the pur- 
pose of settling certain differences between them—it being Mr. Worrel’s 
determination, not to quit the ground alive, unless those differences are 
settled.” 

“A challenge, by jingo,”’ cried the peer, laughing more heartily than 
ever—“ well, Freddy, my boy, we'll have a blaze at him.” 

But the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse did not seem 
to view the matter in the same light as his father. He turned very white 
in the gills, bluish about the lips; his eyes got fish-like and glassy, and 
Tom Hamilton started up, exclaiming, “He’s fainted, to a dead cer- 
tainty.” 

“ Painted!” cried the peer, “no, by ! He’s drunk, that’s what 
he is—I’ll soon sober him,” and pouring out a tumbler full of water, he 
dashed the whole unceremoniously in his son’s face. The first applica- 
tion not succeeding, he repeated it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Fred, you're drunk, 
d me, you’re drunk, and here you've got to fight a duel to-morrow 
morning !—Well, it does not signify, Mr. Prismatico, or whatever your 
cursed absurd name may be. Be so good as to present my compli- 
ments to your friend, Mr. Harry Worrel, and tell him that my son will 
have the honor of meeting him in the narrow lane, that runs under the 
park wall, to-morrow morning. He will know the place well—we will 
have it halfway between the park-gates and the village, that whoever 
comes down may not have far to go. He shall meet him, and d 
me, if he doesn’t, I'll meet him myself!” 

“ You will excuse me, my lord,”’ said the Chevalier de Lunatico, “but 
I do not think that would exactly answer the prupose ; I never heard of 
such a thing being done by deputy, and in the present instance, as the 
quarrel is about a lady, it would be quite inadmissible. 
not appear upon the ground himself, | must withdraw my party.” 

‘Oh, he shall come, sir, he shall come,” cried the peer. ‘* You don’t 
suppose he’s afraid. He’s drunk, sir; I tell you, he’s only drunk. 
Why, sir, we had drunk three bottles of champagne before you came in 
—I understand all about it—half-past five o’clock—the lane under the 
park-wall—halfway between the gates and the village. His father shot 
me just there, and I do not see why my son should not shoot him. He's 
a good shot, always was a good shot—hey, Tom Hamilton!” 

“ Devilish good, my lord,” cried Tom Hamilton, “‘ with a gun; don’t 
know his pistol capacities, but dare say he’ll do. Come, chevalier, this 
business settled, I'll just say a word or two to you in the next room, and 
then we won’t detain you.” 

The chevalier accordingly made his bow and retired, accompany ing 
Tom Hamilton, who, as soon as the door was closed, shrugged his 
shoulders, saying, 

“« 4 pretty job this, to be sure!”’ 

“ Why, your friend brought it upon himself,’ said the chevalier, “he 
wrote a very impertinent letter this morning.” 

‘* Well, the thing’s done, and can’t be helped,” cried Tom Hamilton. 
“The old gentleman will bring him to the ground—that’s clear; I sup- 
posé we must cork him up with brandy. I say, chevalier, d me, 
tell your friend not to kill him. Wing him, man, wing him—sad thing 
for me, if he were killed. He’s a devilish good fellow, though an infer- 
nal blackguard, I must own; but there’s capital shooting down here, in 
the season, and the fishing’s excellent.” 

(To be continued. ) 


rE 


An extraordinary event lately took plaee at Meslin !Eveque. In 
a state of the deepest misery, and in an obscure cabin, lived a pair 
named Marie Ghislane Baudet and Maximilian Peerman, who depen- 
ded entirely on public charity forsubsistence. A little before Christ- 
mas, Ghislaine said to her husband,.‘‘ We have already kept house 
for forty years.” ‘‘ True,” replied he, ‘‘ we have suffered the evils 
of poverty for many years, and if God would be pleased to take us to 
himself it would not be a misfortune by any means.” Some da 
after this the wish of the suffering old man was granted. .The old 
couple, having been confined to their bed for several days, and feel- 
ing themselves getting weaker, sent on Christmas-day for the village 
pastor. After the latter had administered the last consolations of re- 


’ 














ligion, the old man ard his wife simultaneously breathed their last, 
the curate being unable to say which of the two died first. The next 
day two plain coffins, escorted by a large portion of the inhabitants 
of Meslin l’Eveque, and by a crowd from the neighbouring villages, 
were seen approaching the cemetery, where the mortal remains of this 
unfortunate couple were buried in one grave.—Gazetle d’Ath. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1842. 


— 
————— 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

At the time of writing this we are still without news from the steam- 
ship ; and shall therefore be compelled to go to press without any foreign 
intelligence. Other than the receipt of the Magazines, much, however, 
is not to be anticipated from this arrival. Whatever important political 
news will be brought for the present, will be borne hither by Lord 
Ashburton, whose arrival is also hourly expected, and for whom a suite 
of apartments have been taken at the Astor House. 


In Congressional news we regret to say that we have nothing of a 
pleasant, or even of a tolerable character to offer to our readers.— 
The people’s representatives still continue their contempt for their 
constituents ; and while the country is suffering in almost every im- 
portant interest, foreign or domestic ; we find. gentlemen wasting their 
time in discussions which refer immediately to nothing of importance, 
and ultimately only to the settlement of conflicting claims for the Presi- 
dency, and its dependent emoluments. It is painful thus to write of our 
national legislature ; but the general truth of the statement is as undeni- 
able as its disgraceful character. 

The week opened with a snew storm—a visitation as unseasonable as 
the squabbles-of our legislators. The storm has passed with but little 
damage to vegetation—would that the storm of words at Washington 
might go over as easily, and leave as little mischievous trace behind.— 
When by some vigorous political movement the people throw out the 
whole set of present politicians, on beth sides, and prevent the coming 
forward of the eleves of the present political schools, the country may 
hope for national legislation—and not till then. We want a revival of 
the true fire of the old flint—a restoration of patriotic sentiments to the 
people and their representatives. The Almighty Disposer of events 
may have in store for us a crisis which shall bring out such men. For 
the political corruption of the country, purgation by fire may be waiting; 
and when it does come, the narrow views and corrupt councils of the 


to all political creeds—will appear in their true character. When the 
people repudiate the time-serving, partisan-rewarding, lucre-seeking 
race, who make patriotism the open sesame to the public treasury, they 
will have accomplished a repudiation worth completing. 


The School Bill, brought forward by Mr. Maclay, in the Legislature of 
this State, is fast passing through the forms of legislation, if indeed, it 
has not already become a law, before this mects the reader’s eye. An 
amendment has been offered to it, forbidding the establishment of any 
sectarian school, and preventing the teaching of any sectarian dogmas, 
under the provisions of the law; which, it is proper to say, applies en- 
tirely to this city. An addition to the election law will also be enacted, 
to authorize the filling of any vacancies which may exist in the offices 
necessary to conduct the polls. 


Of the literary character of this day’s paper we have little need, and 
as little room to speak. Mr. Cooper continues his series of convincing 
articles upon the non-identity of himself with his hero; and in our next 
we shall present the closing letter. It is unnecessary to say to our 
readers that they completely extinguish the pretence set up by Mr. C.’s 
opponents. Matthew Scrawler will be welcomed by the readers of this 
Journal; and the other selected matter will be found of as interesting 
character as that contained in the journals of any of our contemporaries. 
Tom Stapleton keeps up his end of the yoke admirably. Among the 
editorial paragraphs the reader will not fail to recognize the pen of the 
author of the “Night Key” and “ Little Joe Junk;” from whom we 


have also another Tale which will probably be commenced in our next 
number. 
a 


{KS Late News from Mexico confirms the accounts of cruelties prac- 
ticed on the Santa Fe prisoners, and give little hopes of their release. 
Mr. Kendall, of the Picayune, was sick at the hospital. 


| 
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| discussion the House adjourned. 
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WASHINGTON DOINGS. 


The Senate are still engaged in discussing Mr. Clay’s resolutions upon 
the Revenue, &c. With all due deference for the commanding talents 
ef that gentleman, we cannot perc ive that the discussion of these reso- 
lutions, at this crisis, is any thing but a waste of the public time. The 
country wants action—not mere discussion of a set of declarative re- 
strictions, the passage of which will effect nothing. 

The bill to revive the neutrality law of 1838 has passed to its 
enactment; and this, and the adoption of a resolution enqui- 
ring what measures have been taken to construct a war steam- 
er for the upper lakes, appear to constitute the only public 
business which the Senate has transacted. Among the resolutions pre- 
sented are a series from the Louisiana Legislature in relation to the 
San ta Fe capture, and a resolution instructing the Judiciary to report a 
bill to remit Gen. Jackson’s fine. The latter lies on the table, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Clay. 

In the House, the leading business of Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, was a debate, ostensibly upon the loan bill. The points pending 
were the proposition to let the Secretary get the money on any practi- 
cable terms, and to let the time of the loan run to twenty years, if ne- 
cessary. It is hardly necessary to say that no action was had, as,mem- 
bers were too busy in personal matters and party harangues, to permit 
any question to be taken; and it was also frequently found that 
prosy debate had diminished the House to less than a quorum. 

Bills have been reported to regulate the franking privilege, and the 
mileage of‘members. A resolution has been adopted directing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to report upon the difference in the annual cost of the 
Navy, if the Board of Naval Commissioners be abolished. Another 
resolution of great importance has been passed, viz., amending the 
rules of the House so that a majority, instead of a two third vote may 
take a bill out ef Committee of the Whole. 

A petition from this State has been presented, that the United States 
will pay the responsibile debt of Mississippi, and eject the State from 
the Union. Of course such a petition cannot be acted on, but it gave the 
Mississippi Representative, Mr. Thontpson, a chance for a warm speech. 
On Monday, Mr. Geddings of Ohio offered a series of resolutians, the 
substance and pith of which was, that all attempts of the Fedral govern- 
ment to exercise national influence in favor of the coast slave trade are 
unconstitutional. A resclution of censure on Mr. Geddings was imme- 


present race of public men—views and councils permit us to say common | diately proposed, but the House refused to suspend the rules, to take it 


up. The same resolution was then presented in order, and pending its 
Unless the whole matter be indefi- 
nitely postponed, another three weeks abolition discussion will be 
opened. 

a 

LeGisLaTuRE.—The only item of important finished business in the 

Legislature, is the passage, through the House, of Mr. McClay’s school 
bill, substantially as reported. 

= 


Tue Dottar Macazine.—Among the contents of the forthcoming 
number of this work for April, will be found: The Puritan, A Tale 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, by W. Venvill; The Life and Times of 
Samuel Specie Smallsoul, by H. Hastings Weld; Fitz Powys 
and the Nun, by Nathaniel P. Willis; The Old Maid of the Fa- 
mily ; Andrew Dawson; The Collier; Emma and Grace; Izzet Me- 
hemet Pasha; The Snow Storm; A Day of Louis XIV.; An Ad- 
venturous Visit; The Tea Rose, by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
Samuel Hogginbuck; Esteem for Physicians in Persia; the Lilies of 
the Field, by Bishop Heber; with many smaller articles and paragraphs, 
thrown into corners. The Music of the number is that famous old song,. 
The Pope. It isremembered that none of these articles have appeared, 
or will appear in the Quarto Jonathan ; and that the pages of the Maga- 
zine are of the same size as those of the Quarto paper. The two works, 
bound uniformly, will make four beautiful volumes for each year. 

——a——— 


Tue Crystat Fount, and Young Washingtonian is the title of a 
beautiful liftle sem'-monthly paper, published by Burnett and Allen, at 
fifty cents per annum. It is edited by James H. Aikman; and the 


whole appearance, s‘yle, and contents, cannot be too much com- 
mended. 
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FREE TRADE---HURRAH ! 


The English are a great and wise people—and they don’t care who 
knows it. Overreachingin a small way—they are never guilty of. And 
what if they do preach one thing, and practise another—whose business 
is it?—so leng as they do it on a magnificent scale ? 


Less than two hundred years ago, Italy furnished woollen cloths for 
al Europe. English cloths were not worn at all by the nobility and 
gentry of England. They yrere even sent abroad ix the grey, as it is 
called, or undyed. For the encouragement of Free Trade, James the 
First prohibited the use of imported woollens—following up the provi- 
sions of Edward III. and Elizabeth, which made the transportation of 
live sheep, or even the putting them aboard any ship, a felony, to be 
punished by forfeiture of the sheep, imprisonment for a year, and the 
cutting off and nailing up the left hand in the public market place, with 
a great variety of restrictions. Notwithstanding which—the cloths of 
Italy continued to be all the rage in England. Even those of Holland 
and France were preferred ; and the whole exportation of manufactured 
wares, by England, ‘consisted of large iron cannon, silk stockings, and 
a sort of unfinished coarse woollens—resembling what our farmers call 
homespun cloth. Silk and linen manufacturers had been introduced by 
the Earl of Stafford. And it had long been the policy of England to 
get rid of her dependance upon Italy—and other countries—by manu- 
facturing for herself. Hence the provisions for encouraging woollen. 
Hence the bounty on silks, pins, needles, playing cards, printed cottons, 
or calicoes—and upon every thing else, indeed, which forefgners were 
in the habit of supplying to the British, and hence the navigation laws, 
her discriminating duties, and her supremacy. 


Well and what then? The English are a sagacious people—they 
know a thing ortwo. Look at Italy—then overflowing with wealth 
and why? Because of her mauufactures. Look at England—then 
so poor that the government held it worth their while to prohibit the 
exportation of fuller’s earth!—and why? Because of her not manu- 
facturing. Compare them now. The manufacturers of Italy are su- 
persedea by the manufacturers of England—the wealth of Italy has be- 
taken itself to England—with her manufacturers, her power has de- 
parted, and she is now not only impoverished but tributary to ell the 
rest of the world. Behold your answer. 


Bat the policy of England may have changed. Let ussee. She talks 
much of human rights—is altogether in favor of free trade, and won’t 
hear a word against it. Her leading statesmen are eloquent upon the 
impolicy and wickedness of Custom House regulations, and all that, 
and yet she goes head first against foreign importations of every name and 
nature; she encourages her workmen to steal the trades of other peo- 
ple—boasts that notwithstanding the jealeusy of ihe French, some of her 
ingenious mechanics have managed to steal her looms fur silk weaving— 


by piece-meal—inch by inch, as it were—from the great work-shops of | 


Lyons, into which they had been admitted, by special kindness, for a 
few moments at a time. And this, while’she—England—punishes her 
own people for exporting machinery—nay even for exporting themselves, 
if they are good for anything; and to this hour, holds up to the amaze- 
ment of all the earth a Statute-Book full of prohibitions against Free 
Trade—while her writers, and orators and lawgivers are clamoring, from 
year’s end to year’s end in favor of Free-Trade. You find her govers- 
ment encouraging artisans, deserters and others, skilful in the business 
that may have enriched another country, and made England tributary— 
to betray their employers, to forsake their country, and to settle in Eng- 
land; and forbidding, at the same time, under the severest penalties, the 
exportation cf looms, of machinery, of sheep, wool, tobacco-pipe clay 
and fullers’ earth: now stealing merino sheep from Spain by the help of 
her ambassador—when sheep-stealing wes a capital offence in both 
countries; and now, at this very moment, indeed—forbidding the own- 
ers of sheep, which dre shorn within five miles of the sea, or within ten 
miles, in Kent and Sussex, to remove the wool, without giving notice to 
the officer of the nearest port! Hurrah for Free Trade! 


- 


New Temperance Parer.—We have seen the first number of a new 
Temperance paper published by Herrick & Ropes at 162 Nassau street, 
and edited by James Burns. It is well filled, and neatly printed, and 
promises to be a highly useful auxiliary in the good cause. 








{7 NOTICE TO SOUTHERN SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received so many complaints relative to the non-receipt of 
No. 9 of the Library Edition, that we fear some one of the Southern 
mails containing that No. has been lost. This is clearly the fault of the 
Post Office, as No. 9 was regularly mailed by us. It is therefore but 


cummon justice to subscribers who have not received that number, that 
the Postmaster should give us notice (free of postage) of its non-receipt 
—when we will cheerfully re-forward the missing number. 


We will also supply any missing number to a subscriber, without 


charge, where notice is given us, free of postage. 


— 


Troe Covrace.—A little bit of a thing, not a month ago, on ‘her 
way up stairs after dark, got nervous, and after a short struggle with 


herself, gave up frightened. Having got safely down stairs, however, 


and escaped all the bugaboos, she stopped—began to reason with her- 
se]f—and finally worked up her courage to the sticking place. Without 
saying a word to any living creature, she turned and went back up the 
first flight—the second—the third—and finally up the fourth—and there 
—but whether to punish or satisfy herself, she couldn’t say—crept under 
every bed in the house, and was finally caught in the fact. Was not 
that true courage? Was it notsublime ? Oh, mother T said she, look- 
ing as pale as death, I was dreadfully frightened, but I thought I must 
do it! Again, having a slight return of her nervousness, on putting. 
her things away in the third story, she has taken a somewhat similar 
course, without any prompting; but clearly froin a sense of duty, and a 
serious desire to overcome what she has been always taught to regard as 
a pitiable weakness. Of such stuff it is that martyrs are made—women- 
martyrs—people who perish, not in strife; not in the battle-field, nor on 
horse-back, but in their secluded chambers—their dark and lonely 
prison-houses—in the garrets of the world’s palaces—giving out blos- 
soms that have been trampled upon. 

Such were the earlier martyrs ef the Christian Church. They died 
uncomplainingly. They opened not their mouths. Led by a diviner 
sense of duty—of duty to themselves, as well as to their Maker—they 


were motionless and speechless—dumb and passionless—devout and 
fearless. 


——— 


ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA. 


Really it is fo be hoped, that our gallant friend, Major Tochman, who 
has been lecturing over the whole length and breadth of our land, upon 
the History of Poland—upon her sufferings and her wrongs; upon the 
policy of Russia—which has been hitherto more than a match for the 
craftiest politicians of all Northern Europe, with Prince Metternich at 
their head—may succeed in rousing our peuple to enquiry—for it is they, 
and they only, who are to decide the question after all. 

That any man in his senses—to say nothing of the “ retired scholar,”’ 
who has been wandering for months in the National Intelligencer upon 
the subject of an alliance with Russia—shculd ever think seriously of 
such an event as possible; or be so blind to the characteristic and lead- 
ing policy of Russia from the days of Peter the Great—nay for ages be- 
fore—as to desire it even if it were possible, may be regarded as rather 
an alarming symptom of ignorance—to say the least of it, in our day. 
What !—are we to believe, not only without evidence, but against evi- 
dence! Are we to turn our backs upon all history—and refuse to profit 
by the lessons of experience? Are we to put our faith in princes? 
Are we—whose fathers are hardly cold in their graves—to be persuaded 
into a belief that our safety lies in a copartnership with the greatest 
military despotism the world ever saw? For shame! Were Napoleon 
Bonaparte alive now,—and about to move his legions upon the North, it 
were wiser and safer for us to send another Joel Barlow after him—to 
dog him from pillar to post—and finally to perish—while offering, upon 
his knees perhaps, whatever subsidy we might manage to find an excuse 
for offering—than to allow, even a respectable newspaper, to speak of an 


alliance with Russia, for any purpose, or under any circumstances, to be 
either possible or desirable. 


Russia is well represented in this country. She may tell her own 
story here, and by the help of her agents and understrappers, who are at 
work, East, West, North and South, in strengthening her hold upon the 
ignorance of our people, she may spread that story, so fast and so far, 
as to defy contradiction. But thank God!—with all her power, she 
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cannot tie the feet or stop the tongue of the gallant Tochman; and what, 
our newspapers cannot do for us—what our orators and writers and 
statesmen and lawgivers cannot do for us—that he can do, and is doing 
for us and ours with every breath he draws. 

——a 


WAR! 


War is a beautiful game—that’s a fact. Chop me off that fellow’s 
head. Ay, aye, sir—chop off his head, it is sir. Capital!—you may 
make it a round dozen—and take a title for your pains; or say five hun- 
dred—with a cartload of legs and arms that belong to nobody—and be- 
come a generalissimo, with a swab for each shoulder. Done!—there 
are fifteen hundred heads, at your service: and a stop !—you are 
ambitious, I see. There’s a marshal’s baton, adrift in the fog; chargers 
tumbling about, and “ bursting their bloody girths ;” banners flying and 
trumpets blowing—hurrah !—set me two or three villages afire—cut me 
the throats of say ten or fifteen thousand men, women, and children, 
and—heigh—presto! the marshal’s baton is yours ! 

Pa !—Well, Bobby! What son? Pa! little Tompop has just ben a 
lookin’ over the fence—what shall yon do to him, pa! What would you 
have me do, Bobby? Shoot him, pa! And his father and mother 
they’ve both ben a makin’ mouths at you, pa, through the window. 
Well—what must I do to them? Set their house afire! Burn ’em to 
ashes, pa! And if any body should take their part, Bobby—what then ? 

- Blow ’em up! blow ’em sky high, pa—knock ’em in the head—cut 
their throats—and hurrah ! 

And why Bobby—why would you have me do this?) Why should I 
go to knocking my next door neighbors on the head? What harm have 
they done me? 

Why, pa !—what a question !—an’t you the commander-in-chief ?”” 

———[— a ——— 


. NEWSPAPER QUACKERY. 


Proverbs are the attar of sense, the soul and essence of long disserta- 
tions, philosophy skimmed from out of oceans of words and given in 
small compass. One of these time honored and familiar sentences is 
that ‘‘a man may make a fortune by attending to his own business ;” 
and upon it we have ever acted, regardless of the business of our con- 
temporaries, and careless what antic tricks they might enact, while they 
permitted Brother Jonathan to pass along, quietly ministering to the 
wishes and wants of the public, and receiving therefor the guerdon of 
popularity and profit, which that public never fails to accord to well di- 
rected industry. We italicise the word, because it expresses what the 
management of the Jonathan solely prides itself upon. We vaunt upon 
no “ distinguished literary taste,” no dramatising, or sonneteering ex- 
cellences, content that our contemporaries should shine, if they can, 
as in their own opinion they do, the bright particular stars in literary 
constellations. Our vocation is much more humble. We have no em- 
pyrean height from which it is necessary to stoop to drill the newsboys, 
“Hurrah for the Park Theatre,” and write orders for admission, when 
we would astonish the natives. Our vocation, we have said, is more 
humble—merely being, as an average individual of the human species, 
to get up an average newspaper, and literary periodical, suited to the 
common sense and common wants of the reading public. If we lack 
the transcendant brilliance of the author of the “Fiscal Agent” and 
the attack on Charlotte Cushman ; we fear also that the Jonathan may 

»be found deficient in the putrescent glimmerings—the — bright- 
ness of decayed charlatanry. 

Disagreeable as is the task, we are compelled into an annual post- 
mortem examination of the deceased humbugs which the bill of morta- 
lity of 31 Ann street, forces into our notice. If the gentlemen connect- 
ed with the New World newspaper, would condescend to let us alone, 
and seek, in the congenial brotherhood of their opposite neighbors their 
sole amusement, we should certainly never depart from our rule of let- 
ting them alone. But as they are determined, apparently, to let no 
Opportunity pass which presents to their envious hearts the apparent 
opportunity to inflict injury, futile though those attempts have always 
been, their disposition to do evil may be accounted sufficient to entitle 
them to a little notice. Purposes of pure philanthropy also urge the 
administration, in perfect geod nature, of a little correction to our dearly 
beloved brethren of the craft; for to refuse a scolding woman or a mis- 
anthropic man any notice of the outgushings which are sure to betray 


~~ 





their ill-humor, is a species of extreme cruelty, which we cannot find it 
in our hearts to inflict. 


To the New World newspaper, its editors and publishers, and to 
George Washington Dixon, Esq., pedestrian extraordinary, and editor 
and conductor of the Polyanthos, belong, conjointly, the merit of first 
conceiving the brilliant idea of attempting to sway the public by buying 
over the newsboys. George is a little more aristocratic and anti-repub- 
lican in his notions, than his partners in the great discovery. George 
Washington Dixon used to furnish them with cakes and coffee, 
&e., strictly in private, and we believe also that his huge 
soul scorned the idea of coupling ‘any conditions ‘with the 
“treat.” He met his guests like a liberal man, On the other hand we 
find the New World gentlemen offering the news boys bribes in the 
future, if they would only break the highest canon of the news vending 
republic, and in crying the newspapers, place the World, last in birth, 
first in order in the catalogue. The liberal publishers of the World 
performed a characteristic work of philanthropy, like that of the kind 
gentleman who held an umbrella over his pet duck, when they presented 
the whole corps with a pair apiece of moth-eaten gloves. We cannot 
so much admire their conduct when they offered the lads a trip to the 
Chatham Lheatre, free, on certain conditions; but as the liberal gentle- 
men prevented the mischief which might have arisen from such a visit, 
by forgetting to redeem their promise, perhaps the sin of the promise is 
atoned for by its non-fulfilment. We could wish also, when the New 
World people give the news boys a new year’s largess in money to drink 
their healths, that they would not suggest to them at the same time the 
propriety of breaking our windows with oyster shells. That, however, 
isa mere matter of taste—quite as much so, as Mr. Park Benjamin’s 
demonstrating the forensic abilities which might have given him dis- 
tinction at the bar, had he stuck to it, by belivering harangues from 
his buggy, or his office stairs, to the young gentlemen news venders, 
of whose admiring plaudits he seemed so justly proud. On one 
or two of these occasions, we have been an aceidental listener to 
Mr. B.; and as we could not hope to stand in his oratorical shoes—a 
reach too high and eccentric for our ambition—the reader, and the news 
boys also, will pardon us if we did wish, for the moment, that we had 
been a news boys. To be so addressed, by such a man, were pride 
enough for our humble heart. Alas! It cannot be! In the sunshine 
of his favor we can never bask—to the honor of friendship and equality 
with him we can never aspire, till we buy New Worlds of him at whole- 
sale, to retail again. 


The fine arts are admirably supported at 31 Ann street. Banners and 
devices hung out on theouter wall, there denote that “ The New World 
is the People’s Favorite,’’ an original discovery, the paternity of which 
nobody disputes with the editors thereof. Divers other equally recherche 
and unquestionable items of information usually kiss the breeze in the 
same place, in all the glory of four-penny muslin, and printer’s ink. To 
that charmed spot the Mahomet of the Press summons the Mountain, 
the Public. Like his great exemplar, when the mountain will not come 
to him, he goes to the mountain; not indeed in person, but by proxy and 
representative. Forth from the precincts of the New World marches an 
army with banners; an army of newsboys, with banners of handbills, 
erying “Io Triumphe,” for the New World, marching to the music of 
a fife and drum, paid for by the intelligent proprietors ef that journal, 
marching with hope elate that they are to be regaled when the march is 
done, at the proper expense and charge of the intelligent and gentleman- 
ly conductors of the literary eclipser, published at 31 Ann-street. 

In such a way is the fact announced, when the editor of the World 
discovers some ‘“sonnet” of his own, which has not appeared before, save 
in about seventeen of the periodicals to the death of which he has been ac- 
cessory. As he feels in such a case sure that aot more than thirty-four 
persons, including seventeen proof readers, have read it, he forthwith 
gets out a handbill, announcing the fact that the original production is to 
appear in the forthcoming New World, and the newsboys are treatéd to 
music and peanuts to invade Wall-street with the news, and astonish 
Broadway with a procession. In like manner, when he takes some 
farce like the Irish Lion, and tortures it into an original American Dra- 
ma, by the aid of revamped jokes from Joe Miller, his boon compan- 


ions, the newsboys, again are the chosen heralds. Hurrah for the Park 
Theatre ! 
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Hurrah for the Park Theatre! Hurrah for Benjamin’s drama, the 
youngest born of the family, and its coat of many colors—here a patch 
of Buckstone, and there a stripe of Jerrold, here a bright thread of Ben 
Jonson, and there a whole breadth of Joe Miller! We do object to 
but one thing in the whole matter—the title. Mr. Benjamin calls it 
the “ Fiscal Agent,’ when almost any other title would have done just 
as well, and one other would have answered much better. He should 
have called it “Cabinet Making,” for a more ingenious dovetailing 
But 
it is the foundation of an American Drama—“ the first successful at- 
tempt.” So Mr. Benjamin himself says, if we are to understand any 
thing by the cabala “ P. B.” delicately crow quilled on the corner of 
the note paper cireular, which indicates that a gentleman has come 
hither from the West Indies, to “sustain and build up” the American 
Drama. Nay 
—the American-Benjaminite-Dramatic edifice is already built—and we 
despise the malice which says it is a block heuse, laid in saponaceous 
cement of thin consistency. 

Our readers may have tired of this, and have aright to know why 
such a subject is alluded to Many of them are aware that the publish- 
ers of the Brother Jonathan have it in intention to publish Bulwer’s new 
Our 
agent has orders to supply us with an early copy; and undoubtedly ful- 
filled that order ty the Caledonia. The freight of that ship, on her 
return to Liverpool, was not transferred to the Acadia, the passengers 
and mails only being transhipped. 





ef old stock together, has not beer. witnessed in this generation. 


Such a circular has been issued—and we have seen it. 


novel “ Zanoni,” in an extra form, upon its arrival in this country. 


A publishing house in this city, hay- 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


ing received their copy, and learned the purpose of the publishers of this | 


journal, sent some of the chapters of Zanoni to the New World office.— 
We do not like to impute motives; but presume that the intention of the 
gentlemen was partly to anngy the Jonathan, and principally to advertise 


their own edition, by publishing a portion of the work in advance, in a | 


newspaper. Qn this slender ground the World breaks out with charac- 
teristic mendacity, and absence of courtesy or decency—discovers its envy 
and malice by speaking of the Jonathan in terribly severe language, asa 
‘‘stupid journal’—and embodies in the notice two or three of its usual 


proofs of presence of mind. When the World happens by any mistake 


to tell the truth in relation to its own business, it is absence of mind—as | “we te 
| nous obliviscity. 


in the very article under notice, it is stated that the Folio edition of 


the New World is ¢o be disconfinued, and the Quarto form alone pub- | 


lished. Had the editor been wide awake as usual, he would have cover- 
ed this admission of decline, by some ingenious arguments to prove 
that the death of a newspaper is proof its ability to live—but the truth 


playing bo-peep with trath, and dodging it at every nod, in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

The falsehoods set forth are principally as follows:—Item. That Za- 
noni has been procured at great expense by the proprietors of the New 
World. Harrah for the Park Theatre, Mr. Dramatist Benjamin—a ca_ 
taract of real water from the nose of a genuine wooden pump. Item. 
That every thing worth reading in the Jonathan has been stolen from the 
New World—to which we append as proof that the Evergreen, from 
the New World office, is now dry, sere, and forgotten, and that the 
Folio World has been taken for its winding sheet; while the Dollar 
Magazine, and Folio Jonathan, corresponding publications from this 
office, are more prosperous than ever. Don’t, dear contemporary, 
carry poetic and dramatic license into all your out-givings. Most elabo- 
rate Caleb Quotem in Literature—do remember your cue. While, in 
‘your vocation of sexton, you sing Benjamin’s edition of Dance’s song : 

“T gather them in, I gather them in”— 
over the reams of dead Worlds, the mouldering remains of stuck news- 
boys,—don’t we entreat you run thus into the other branches of vour 
profession, and introduce fiction, where the public look for facts. “Re- 
member your cue, and remember the adage that persons in the habit of 


2 9 . ‘ J ° 
talking in what may be termed a circumambient way, should have good 
memories 


We might say much more, but we *won’t. Imagine us on our knees, 
begging your pardon, gentle reader, for introdueing such a topic at all 
Two facts we wish to call to the reader’s mind: That a reputation was 
made for Charles O’Malley in this paper, and that then, and not till 
then, the World came in with the intention to cheat us of it—and failed. 


° 


That Zanoni is ordered, and will be issued from this office with all pos. 
sible expedition, and the servile copyists and plagiarists of the other 
paper immediately fall in, and will fail again. They may glean 
after us, as heretofore, but they must keep their place in the 
rear, and stick to their vocation of plundering the baggage. They 
may misrepresent, as usual, and talk of “immense expense,” where 
they have expended nothing; but the public have seen too many 
of their Zan-Zoo circus-written bills, to believe their representations. 
In hand-bills, again, they copy Dixon, who used ‘to “get up a good ad- 
vertisement” without particular reference to his paper. Many who were 
cheated into the purchase of the New World last week, to read “ Zan. 
oni,” and did not find it, will not soon forget it. Printing a thing a: 
the eleventh hour in a few papers, advertising it as in the whole, and 
thus getting off a still-born edition, may answer once; but we never 
happened to hear of a man’s buying two sets of Peter Pindar’s ra- 


Z0TSs. 
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New Booxs.—Next week, we propose to do our critical duty tho- 
roughly. This week we have barely room to announce: A splendid 
two volume octavo edition of Roscoe’s, De Medici, by Carey & Hart, 
and Wiley & Putnam. A very neat one volume edition of the same work 
by D. Appleton & Co.; Beauchampe, a novel by the author of Richard 
Hurdis, from Lea & Blanchard; together with Post’s excellent edition 
of Scott and Thiers, and Curry & Co.’s Enclycopedia, Boz Works, and 
We have also a number of a new peri- 
odical published at Albany, called the Poet’s Magazine, and the April 
number of Curry’s Ladies’ Musical Library. 


ee 


Coopet’s Tales, in continuation. 


Qvozziana.—Some restless wag in Boston, or rather some wags have 
got up a burleaque upon the pamphlet account of the Boz Dinner, in this 
city. Carry & Co. have it here for sale, and as a specimen of its style, 
we give the fellowing letter from a transcendentalist, to the Committec, 
It is rich: 

Sunpiat Avenvk, Feb. 1, 1842. 


declining an invitation dinner. 


Gentlemen of the Committee : 

The wonder-sign of Great Goslington’s furibundity is world-absorbing 
Quozdom yawns abysmal. Liontzed humanity, ephemeral though, floats 
upon the time-stream of newspapers, and peradventure may avoid fuligi- 
Scaturient are editor-paragraphs: committee-letters 
no less.” Ancient Nicholas shall have his due; why not Liondom? and 
if Liondom then Quozdom. Penny-trumpetism is orbed :—small-talkism 


is cubed :—in the abyss of Quozdom ingulfed are both—re-nascent never- 
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| potatoism pan-borne, harmoniously liquidating. 
appears to be that he had exhausted himself by—ly—bah! we mean by | 


theless. A dinner is, and it is not. 

Savory, committee-gentlemen, is the order of fried smelts, pork-fat in 
But wherefore fried ’ 
Ave not gtidirons extant in perennial parallelism? Is there lack of cu- 
linary capacity in copper stew-pans? Skillets—stand they no longer on 
three legs in rerum natura? Chimneys, methinks, are still redolent of 
smoke. Nay—Penobscot herrings, even, are world-pickled. Humanity 
fish-wise enclined, esurient withal, but antagonizing chowder, might 
yearn stomach-borne, towards salt mackerel, though ensconced in Bar- 
reldom and branded Cargo No. 3. 

Truly a world-wonder! But jubilating Quozdom cries, “ get out o! 
that!” Patience! O Quozdom—coals are black as ever; and will not 
water run down hill—Taunton to the contrary notwithstanding? Surely 
Tag, Rag, and Bobtail are but a dualism: for it is only the Me and the 
Not-Me, that exist even in Committees and Corporations, pluripersona! 
although. A pound of butter is the sole type of existence in the life ac- 
tual, for cheesedom is but a formula. There is no cow, there is no calf; 
skim-milk alone is. Firkindors is the sappy recipient ;—Polly Smallfry 
the old woman that sells it for ninepence a pound. Avoirdupois is the 
weight, but don’t grease your fingers. 

On the time-trodden subject of old shoes, what metaphysics have 
been expended !—Erebus-like, nevertheless, it frowns repellent; leaving 
respectuble humanity to go barefoot or ‘toe the mark’’ in coriaceous 
integuments. Since calf-skin was made into knapsacks, cobblers have 
gone in leather aprons. But to Quozdom what avails this? Gentle- 
men I incline not dinner-wise. And why?—I have dined already 
Pransi ;—cnough. 

I remain, gentlemen, 


MOONSHINE MILKYWATER. 


Pau Pipps, Esq. 
Exr Smattcorn, Exq. »Committee. 
ALLELUIA Buncu, Esq. 

———— 


More Inpran Murpers.—The house of Mr. Richard Tillis, Co- 
lumbia county, Georgia, was attacked on the 15th February, in his ab- 
sence, by a party of Indians. Mrs. Tillis and one of her children were 


killed instantly, a young lady and two children were mortally wounded. 
The only person who escaped unharmed, was an infant three weeks old. 
The work was done with arrows. 
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AppointMgnts.+John Lorimer Graham, Esq., has been appointed 
and confirmed Post Master of this city. Several other minor appoint- 
ments have been made and confirmed; and among the rest the follow- 
ing consuls ; 

John F. Mallowny, of Pennsylvania, for the Empire of Morocco. 
Samuel Haight, gt New York, for the port of Antwerp, in the place of 
Thomas H. Barker, resigned. F. M. Dimond, of Rhode Island, for 
the port of Vera Cruz, in the place of Thomas Poiney, resigned. John 
E. Wood, of North Carolina, for the Island of Martinique. Thomas 
Carlile, of New York, for the port of San Francisco, in California. 
William R. Hayes, of Vermont, for the Island of Barbadoes. John B. 


Williams, of Massachusetts, for the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, in 
the place of James R. Clenden, resigned. 


— 


{> The trial of skill between the Missouri and Mississippi, new go- 
vernment steamers, which was to have taker place near Norfolk, will 
take place in the North River. 
from Norfolk last week. 


The Mississippi arrived at this port 


——— eee . 


Procession.—On the Sth of April next the Washingtonians of this 
and other cities turn out and march in procession, to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the formation of these Associations. 
they will muster in this city alone, an army of ten thousand men.— 
Average these ten thousand at one drink and a half a day, and it is fif- 
teen thousand daily. Multiply by the days ia a year, and it gives you 
five millions, four hundred aud seventy drinks; average the money paid 
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> The informality by which Hogan escaped, was the spelling of 
his name Sheldon, instead of ‘* Sheridan.” An effort was made to 
procure another warrant, but the Lockport justices declined, and Ho- 
gan took care to let no grass grow under his fect. A wise man he— 
wise justices they. 
steenghialliiinin 
FOR TH BROTHER JONATHAN. 


THE EFFINGHAM CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Epitor :—Having cleared away some of the rubbish connected 
with the question of the Effingham identity, we will now come nearer 
to the main point. A principal reason for writing this letter has al- 
ready been given, but there remains another motive, which it may be 
well to state in the opening. So many mistakes have got abroad, con- 
cerning the Pioneers, and so much absurdity has been published of this 
book, that I gladly avail myself of its connection with the discussion 
now before us, to disabuse such persons as have received false notions 
in the matter. The interest I have in making these explanations, is 


simply that which every man must feel in correcting errors that affect 


| himself. 


It is presumed that | 


per glass at four cents, and you have an annual stoppage of supplies to | 


Bacchus of $228,800. 
This estimate is below, rather than above the mark. 
ooo 
Tue Cornisn Pgorte.—The women of Cornwall are handsome, 
but not particularly fresh colored; they are modest, open and unaf. 
fected in manners, free from that constraint whieh is the mark of a 
want of good breeding, even where intercourse with society has 


It is no wonder that distilleries are stopping. 


been by no means of an extensive character; making correct, as | 


relates to the Cornish fair, the remark of Queen Elizabeth, respect: 
ing the gentlemen of the county, “ That the Cornish gentlemen 
were all born courtiers, with a becoming confidence.” The men are 


strongly made, and more active than those of the midland counties | 


of England. It was remarked of the Cornwall militia, under Colo- 
ne! Molesworth, at Chatham, that they stood on mre ground than 
any other regiment of the same number. They are uncommonly 
well set; their old habits of hurling and wrestling, as well as of 
labor without doors, no doubt contributing to their muscular power. 
In the history of Cornwall, perhaps altogether the fabulous history, 
the Cornish chi fiain and here, Coringeus, was celebrated for his 
power in wrestling. We are not told whence his antagonist, the 
giant Gogmagog, came, but that Corineus overthrew him and flung 
him into the sea, down what is called the Hoe, at Plymouth. Be- 
fore Charles I1. erected the citadel upon the present site, there was 
to be seen, cut out in the turf, the figures of the two combatants 
wrestling, which, like the white horse in the chalk, on the Wiltshire 
Downs, was kept cleared ont down to the limestone from time imme- 
morial. 
shins of his antagonist. Everything depends upon main strength. 
Hurling, now obsolete, was undertaken by two parties, of an indefi- 
nite aumber on each side, sometimes from two parishes that were ri- 
vals inthe game. The ball was a round piece of wood, plated with 
silver, on which was engraven a motto in Cornish, ‘‘ Guare wheag— 
yw guare teag,” or, “‘fair play is good play.” The ball was to be 
caught dexterously in spite of the adverse party; to carry it off re. 
requiring every species of bodily exertion, as well as a quick sight. 
Mining and fishing, with alternations of cold and wet, are occupa. 
tions which harden the body ; and of wet from sea or fresh water few 
Cornishmen make any account. The men are generally of the mid- 
dle. stature, and live to be old, when not employed in the mines; or, 
being employed there, when they do not add intemperance to the 
confined nature of their labor —Eacyclopadia of Commerce. 


i 


How tro pur a Lapy in Goop Sperarrs —Take her to a miliner’s 
shop and buy her a bonnet The manageress of one of the most 
extensive establishments in London, im the course of her evidence 
the other day, in an action for breach of promise, declared that“ la- 
dies are always in good spirits when they go to a miliner’s to choose 
a bonnet.” Here we have « valuable recipe, which may be of great 
use to those gentlemen whose ladies are troubled with ennui and the 
sullens. Like most applications for the health of those “ delicate 
creatures,” however, it is expensive. We believe the efficacy is not 
confined to bonnets. Ladies love to be purchasing, and we doubt 
not, if they were permitted to spend their days in shopping, their 
smiles would be perpetual. 


Home As Found is, in some respects, a continuation of the Pioneers. 
The scenes are the same; the houses of Judge Temple and Edward 
Effingham are distinctly stated to be the same; and the Effinghams of 
the former book are described as descendants of the Effinghams of the 
latter. All this appears in the text of Home As Found, and it creates 
the necessity of commencing our explanations with the Pioneers, even 
when they are conzidered solely as relating to the principal question 
before us. 

The Pioneers is announced, in its title page, as a ‘ Descriptive Tale ;’ 
descriptive, not in Mr. Jordan's sense of a literal account of persons and 
things; but descriptive as regards general characteristics, usages, and 
the state of a new country. Under Mr. Jordan’s construction of the 
term descriptive, the book would not have been a “ ¢ale” at all; it 
would have been truth, or a misrepresentation of what professed to be 
truth. 

When a work professes to be fiction, the reader is bound to consider 
It is 


seldom that a work of this nature is met with, that does not contain 


all those parts fiction, which cannot be proved to be otherwise. 


some reality, and the inference that al/ is intended to represent facts, 


' because a part does, would come very near giving a death blow to fic- 


tion altogether. Mr. Jordan contended that Templeton must be Coop- 


erstown, because the former was described as lying on the banks of the 


| Otsego, under a mountain called the “ Vision,” at the head waters of 


In Cornwall the wrestler is never permitted to kick the | 


| real events, and real scenes. 


the Susquehannah, &c., &e., and Cooperstown is the only place that is 
so situated. This was a very good argument for certain classes of logi- 
If this logic be 
sound, had a description of the ruins of Palmyra been placed on the site 


cians, but would hardly answer in a very high school. 


of Cooperstown, it would follow that the author would have veen guilty 
of the deception of wishing to make his readers believe that the Temple 
of The Sun stood in Cooperstown! The folly of such reasoning is seen 
on its face. Carrying out this principle, no work of fiction was ever 
written that did not intend to represent real characters and real scenes. 
Asa principle, it would be sufficient to name a country, to say “as there 
is such a nation as America, such a State as New York, and Mr. Cooper 
clearly places his scene in both, ef course, he means real personages, 
The difference would be only in the de- 
gree of proximity to the precise spot. If a real horse were described, 
why the fictitious character who rode on this horse, must be intended to 
represent the precise individual who habitually rode on the real horse, 
though one might be a man and the other a woman! There would be 
no end to the absurdities into which such a doctrine would lead us! 
Although the country around Cooperstown is described in the scene 
of the Pioneers, the village is not. Some few objects that did exist in 
Cooperstown are described, it is true; but more that never existed there, 
are to be found in the account of Templeton. If the court-house and 
tavern are excepted, I do not remember a single building in the account 
of the Templeton of the Pioneers, that ever had its original in Coopers- 
town. General characteristics are preserved, certainly, for this was the 
object of the work; but of Jiteral description there was very little.— 
This is equally true of individuals and of facts. ’ Not an incident of the 
Pioneers, that I can recal, ever occurred. Deer have been taken on the 


lake ; trees have fallen; panthers prowled through the woods, and mea 
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like those of the Pioneers ever had a real existence to my knowledge. 
The same is generally true as to the characters, though, tempted by his 
recollections, the author has thrown in a few touches, here and there, 
which have induced many to think more was intended, than was the 
case. 

It has been supposed—nay, it has been openly asserted—that Judge 
Temple is Judge Cooper, and that the history and character of one, are 
substantially the history and character of the other. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. There is nota particle of distinctive resemblance 
between the personal history of Judge Temple and that of my father ; so 
far as 1 know any thing of the latter. All that related to the Effinghams 
of the Pioneers, father, son, and grandson, is pure fiction; no persons or 
events ever existing in real life, to give rise to either their history, or 
their experience. The family and personal histories of Marmaduke 
Temple are not in the least—in a distinctive sense—like those of my 
father. It is true the parties filled similar stations in a new country, 
this was generally characteristic, and as applicable to fifty other landed 
proprietors in New York, half a century since, as it was to Judge Cooper. 
To give his name to his village, to be the judge of his county, and a 
member of the national or of the state legislature, were facts so common 
among men of this stamp, as to be descriptive of society, as it then ex- 
isted, and not of individuals. Beyond this the resemblance ceased; al- 
though a few personal touches were occasionally thrown in, but with a 
very tender hand. The dissertations on the preservation-of the trees, are 
instances of what I mean. 

The idea of the personal, or family history of Marmaduke Temple, 
that is to be found in page 29, vol. 1, Pioneers, was taken from the fol- 


lowing, which is to be found in a note page 149, vol. 1, Proud’s History 
of Pennsylvania, viz:—*“‘ Note. 


have been put in the stocks, certainly, but no scenes, or events strictly | 


Many who came servants, and were in- 
dustrious, succeeded better, than some who brought estates or fortunes, 


&c.; the former being more gencrally better suited to encounter the 
hardships and difficulties of a new country, often acquired considerable 
possessions; while the latter, being accustomed to live and depend on 
their fortunes, and what they brought with them, had the disadvantage ; 
and sometimes spent all they had, and were reduced to indigence, in a 
country, where servants were difficult to be had, or kept, &c. &.”” As I 
was writing a tale descriptive of the progress of society, the idea was 
adopted for the personal history of Marmaduke Temple’s ancestor, or the 
first individual of his family in this country. How little it applies to the 
personal history of the emigrant of my family will be seen by the follow- 
ing, which is extracted from Gordon’s Gazetteer and History of New 
Jersey, page 115, article ‘4Camden,” viz;— ° 

“‘The land at Cooper’s Point, and extensive adjacent tracts, were 
taken up in 1687 by William Cooper, one of the first emigrants to the 
province, after the sale by Lord Berkeley to Byllinge; the whole of 
which is, at this time, not only possessed by his descendants, but actu- 
ally by descendants bearing the name of Cooper; no portion of it, at 
any time, having in the space of 146 yeara, been aliened by the family.” 

From this William Cooper my father was directly derived, and I be- 
lieve there has scarcely been a day in the history of New Jersey, that 
his descendants—although many have been impoverished—have not 
formed a family of the largest landed proprietors in Gloucester county. 
So far from the possessions of the emigrant having been Jost, as is de- 
scribed in the history of Marmaduke Temple’s family, they have been 
essentially increased, until a certain indiviual among these descendants 
is, at this moment, an owner of one of the largest hereditary landed es- 
tates in New Jersey; embracing, as I understand the matter, a part of 
the property of the William Cooper of 1687 ! 

There is still less resemblance between the immediate personal histo- 
ries of Judge Temple and Judge Cooper, than between those of their 
predecessors. As it has been stated already that all which related to 
the Effinghams is pure fiction, it, of course, leaves little to be said. In- 
stead of being a widower with one child, and that a daughter, I am a 
living proof of a want of identity here. In point of fact, my mother sur- 
vived my father several years, and I was a twelfth child! There was 
even one younger; but seven of us lived to be men and women. Siz 
married, and have, or have left, issue. The moment perfect identity 
ceases in these resemblances, the reader has no right to infer that per- 
fect identity was intended. 


There has been one idea, which, to my mind, carries with it a species 


of profanity, circulated in connection with these imaginary resemblanc).. 
It has been said that in Elizabeth Temple, I have deseribed the perso», 
and character of a sister, who was killed by a fall from a horse, in th. 
autumn of 1800. Mr. C. A. Murray has openly stated this fact, in |). 
agreeable book of travels. This gentleman, of course, has repeat | 
what he heard; but he is singularly mistaken. The difference in o., 
years, made this sister a sort of second mother to me. From her I ir. 
ceived many of my earliest lessons, and the image she has left on 1) 
mind is any thing but that which would create a desire to disturb he; 
ashes to form a heroine of a novel. A lapse of forty years has not ; 
moved the pain with which I allude to this subject at all. It would no: 
be done now, had not the statement been widely circulated to the wo: || 
in books. 

It is unnecessary to reason, in order to show that a female who dic: 
unmarried, could not have the history of Oliver Effingham’s wife.— 
The personal peculiarities of the real and the fictitious beings were a: 
unlike as possible. The description of Elizabeth Temple is at p. p. 77, 
78, vol. 1, Pioneers. She is described as having raven locks, a fu: 
rounded form, a nose approaching to Roman, with a high color, &« 
My unfortunate sister was as little like this as possible. Her features 
were different, her cheeks were usually colorless, her hair was almo-: 
flaxen, and her form was the extreme ef lightness and delicacy. In a 
word, it would not be easy to imagine two physiques less alike than 
those of the real and the fictitious personages. In the morale I know 
of no traits common to both, that may not be supposed to be common 1» 
most young women of the same class in life. : 

We will now look for these fancied resemblances among inanimate 
things. Before duing this, however, it may be well to say that there ne 
ver were in my father’s houseliold such persons as Remarkable Petti- 
bone, or Ben Pump; or, in the village of Cooperstown such a clergyman 
as Mr. Grant, or any one to correspond to his daughter. In some of the 
other.characters, there are touches from life, though in most, there are 
not. The resemblances were general, and not personal. 

It is supposed that the description of the house of Marmaduke Tem- 
ple is intended for that of my father; or, that which is now myown. By 
proving the houses to be identical, it is assumed that the owners must be 
meant to be identical. This is another egregious error; although, so 
general has been the delusion on this subject, that I question if five per- 


' sons in the village of Cooperstown, could have been found a twelvemonti. 
| since, who would not have sworn to the error, and that, too, in perfect 


good faith. This fact is an admonition to those who so eagerly swallow 


gossip for gospel. 


The description of the “house” in the Pioneers, is to be found p. p. 
48,49, 50, vol. 1. Ittells the reader that this dwelling was square; ot 
stone; had a four-sided high roof, with a heavy balustrade, orna- 
mented with urns around the plat-form, &c. §&c.; and that it had been 
preceded by a tall, gaunt edifice of wood, with the gadle to the street, 
in which the family resided previously to the erection of the stone dwel- 
ling. No partof this answers to the house of my father. The house in 
which he lived previously to the construction of the present abode, was 
several hundred feet distant, and so far from being ¢all and gaunt, with 
a gable to the street, it was low and straggling, stretching between six- 
ty and seventy feet on the highway. This makes a difference in the his- 
tories of the two houses. My father’s house was not square, but a para- 
lellogram. It had no such roof, as that described in the Pioneers, no 
four sides, no platform, no urns, &c., &c., but had a plain, com- 
mon, low, straight roof of the usual form; precisely as it is to-day, 
though an exceedingly light balustrade has been replaced by me, with 
brick battlements. The house is not of stone, but of bricks. Here, then, 
it is seen, that these two houses have not a common history, a common 
shape, nor the same materials ! 

No house like that described in the Pioneers, ever existed in Coopers- 
town! In the general description, I had general peculiarities in view, 
and followed principally a house out of Cooperstown. Happening to 
recollect that the pediment of the entrance to the paternal door upheld 
the columns, instead of the columns upholding the pediment, I introdu- 
ced that fact in the book as characteristic of frontier architecture, and 
this first gave me the idea of saying anything about the house of my fa- 
ther. I then described one ¥oom, the hall, which is accurately given, 
even to the urn which was supposed to contain the ashes of Queen Dido. 

I know of nothing that more completely illustrates what I shall call 
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the facility of American character, than this impression of the identity 
of these two houses. The book is to be found all over the country, and 
the house is not kept under a cover, and yet men who saw both constantly, 
were ready to swear that they were identical! This was the simple con- 
sequence of assertions; few men, in this country, presuming to think dif- 
ferently from what is understood to be the common opinion. I very well 
know the influence of sympathy every where, but, in all things connected 
with opinion, it is increased tenfold among ourselves, from a habit of 
deferring, without enquiry, to what is supposed to be the common senti- 
ment. 


As it is admitted that one room of this house is accurately described 
in the house of the Pioneers, the case affords an apt parallel to my gene- 
ral proposition. One room being identical, how far does it render the 
rest of the building identical? Does this circumstance convert a 
parelellogram into a square? No. Does it change bricks into 
stones? No. Does it turn alow, common, two-sided rvof, without 
platform or urns, into an uncommon, high, four-sided roof, with 
platform and urns ? No. What follows then? Why, that the writer 
has Aescribed a rea/ room in a fictitious house ; leaving that which is 
true, true ; and that which is fiction, fiction. As the whole is presént- 
ed to the world, with the implied understanding that no more is true 
than the writer may see fit to adopt, and without any necessary moral 
consequences dependent on this identity, what injury is done? None 
whatever. 


- 

What is true in relation to the house, is true in relation to the village. 
In the one case, a real room is introduced ina ficlitious house; in the 
other, a fictitious village, ina real scene. Inall this, there is nothing 
unusual, though our provincial habits have a tendency to incline ws to 
the narrower mode of reasoning on the subject. Were we more accus- 
tomed to the world, and to the concessions it makes, in immaterial 
things, no man pretending to be a critic would risk being laughed at, 
by ferretting out these resemblances, tue or false; unless, indeed, as 
matters of literary curiosity. [ad the house of my father been strictly 
described throughout, the critic who inferred that the man who owned 
it, or lived in it, was necessarily described too, ought to be put in petti- 
coats, liberally supplied with snuff, and placed in the ranks around a 
village tea-pot, as the true scene of his glory. 


Tn point of fact, few ofthe recollections of a new settlement, that dic- 
tated the Pioneers, were obtained at Coeperstown, at all. This village 
was commenced several years anterivr to my birth, and before my me- 
mory would have served for such a purpose, had grown into more com- 
parative note in the State, than it possesses to-day. Iwas sent to 
school, too, at six, and did not have an opportunity of seeing much of 
a frontier, until ordered, at nineteen, on Lake Ontario, on service.— 
Tt was there, I obtained most of my netions of a new country, as well 
a3 of several of the characters intreduced into the Pioneers. The 
whole, however, is so blended together, as to make a rigid analysis of 
the pictures difficult. Jake 


I have been thus minute in explaining thes errors in connection with 
the Pioneers: first, because I do not choose to let the notion descend to 
the ngxt generation, that I have written novels about my family, any 
more than about myself; and, secondly, because, in addition to the in- 
genious argument about the house, it has been urged that as Edward Ef- 
fingham of Home As Found, is a descendant of Marmaduke Temple, 
and the latter was my father, ergo, Iam Edward Effingham. On ex- 
amination, it will be found that this is a pedigree which would render 


me the son, or the grandson of my own sister, and I consequently dis- 
claim it. 


On reading what I have here written to a friend, I am asked if the 
Academy of the Pioneers was not a counterpaft to the Academy of 
Cooperstown. In one sense it was, certainly; for it was characteristic; 
but there was no identity. The Academy of the tale stood north and 
south, and had carved, or moulded work about its doors, while that of 
Cooperstown, stood east and west, and had no such work about its front. 
I had the Academy of Cherry Valley in my mind in writing the descrip- 
‘ion, and not that of Cooperstown, to which that descriptioa might gene- 
rally, but would not particularly apply. I repeat, I can recal but two 
buildings in the Pioneers that there was’ any intention to describe literal- 
ly; the Court-House and the Tavern. The jog in the street, at the 
tavern, is also literal, having been introduced as descriptive of the man- 
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ner in which facts defeat calculations in laying out towns. No person 
answering to Betty Flannigan ever lived here ; no Leather-stocking, no 
Indian Joho, no Dr. Todd, no Hiram Doolittle. If persons fancy re- 
semblances, I take it as a compliment, since it is a proof that the pic- 
tures must be generally true. : 

It would be easy for me to show many more discrepancies between the 
book and reality. The time of the Pioneers was 1793. My father’s 
house was commenced in 1796—first inhabited in 1798. Owing to di- 
versity in religious opinions, the first church in Cooperstown was not 
bnilt until 1804—the first Episcopal church, in 1808. The first Epis- 
copal service, one or two accidental occasions excepted, was the funeral 
of the sister mentioned, in 1800. Cooper's Patent, as it is called, was 
never confiscated, or bought under an act of confiscation, by my father, 
or any one else; and, in short, there is no analogy between the tale, gene- 
rally, and actual circumstances. The book was addressed to the intelli- 
gence of a people who were not backward in calling themselves a “great 
nation;” and not to the level of intellect that marks the intereourse of 
village gossips. The criticism of America has never been of a very 
high order—high talents easily finding. loftier employment—but the 
school of—not “ heaven-born,” but— manor-born” critics dates from 
what His Honor Judge Kent calls the “ developement of the press.” It 
is one of the phenomena of the progress of society in this country, that 
it has brought reviewers of the class of James Watson Webb, into 
existence. If, according to that school, “the exception forms” the 
rule,” it is to be devoutly hoped that the rude does not form the excep- 
tion. 

In my next letter, I propose to show the falsity of the identity in 
Home As Found, as plainly as it has here been shown in connection with 
Yours, &c. 


J. FENIMORE COOPER. 


the Pioneers. 





* A friend, who is charitably inclined, has suggested that Mr. Webb could not 
have meant to say that exceptions form rules, and that‘ forms” has been mis- 
printed for “proves.” This would be plausible enough, were it not for the con- 
text. Mr. Webb says “ exceptions sometimes form a general rule.” As an ex- 
ception always proves a rule, nothing is plainer than his ignorance. 
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OLD FRIENDS TOGETHER. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Oh, time is sweet, when roses meet 
With spring’s sweet breath around them, 
And sweet the cost, when hearts are lost, 
If those we love have found them! 
And sweet the Mind, that still can find 
A star in darkest weather! 
But nought can be so sweet to see, 
As old friends met together! 


Those days of old, when youth was bold, 
And Time stole wings to speed it, 

But youth ne’er knew how fast time flew— 
Or knowing, did not heed it! 

Though gray each brow that meets us now— 
For age brings wintry weather— 

Yet nought can be so sweet to see 
As those old friends together ! 


The few long known, that years have shown, 
With hearts that friendship blesses ; 

A hand to cheer—perchance, a tear 
To soothe a friend’s distresses ! 

That helped and tried—still slde by side— 
A friend to face hard weather ; 

Oh, thus may We yet joy to sce 
And meet old friends together ! 


———— 


A lady, who died lately in Marseilles, had in her possession anold- 
fashioned secretaire, which contained a secret drawer. A friend had 
repeatedly urged her to have this drawer opened, in order tosee what 
was in it, but she pertinaciously refused. After her death, a short 
time since, her heir, upon the recommendation of the same person, 
had it explored, and, on its being opened it was found to contain 10,- 
000f. in double Louis d’or. 


eee 
Warer or tae Nite.—Certainly I am of opinion that there are 
few waters, if any, in Europe that can be compared with those of the 
Nile. It answers all p ; ithas the freshness of spring, and 
the softness of river, water; it is excellent to drink, and answers all 
other purposes.~--Belzoni’s Travels. 
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FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. CONFECTIONARY. 
STRAY BALLADS, Are there ne ruffed bosoms here? enquired an eloquent preacher 
AND once of a large congregation: meaning troubled, or disquicted i 
NEWLY DISCOVERED LYRICS. consciences. We, ourself, heard him. It’s no joke, therefore. ne 
ites The angels bowing before God’s sap-phire throne, said another, tai 
EDITED BY SIMON CRADDOCK. pronouncing the word, not safire, but sap-phire. Which was the 
No. IV greater fault ? ab 
LOVE tel CRS, | TT congratulate you, sir. Me! ind for what, pray? On the loss of n 
; your temper. And I you, sir. For what, pray? On the improvement #0 
Laugh, laugh! If life be sorrow, Leese aces : zy , . bas 
et, a Joe Miller has a story in point. Sir, said a brutal ruffian to a gentle- cht 
grief, an , : 55 
Oe Reet need Rita man whom he met on a narrow side-walk. I doa’t give the wall to f 
& ’ : ‘ ‘ , fy) 
Sasi; ie Hatin oles Gun madanes. every jackanapes I meet. But I do, said the other, and gave it to him. ani 
Then laugh, laugh! and till to-morrow Sir—you are no gentleman. Indeed !—and do you claim to be a gen- 
Let the Fates take care of sorrow. tleman, sir? Tobe sureI do. Then, sir, allow me to thank you for as 
. - the compliment. | 
mca wm 9 shgompc Aste a There is nothing so rare, nothing so wonderful as truth—the naked - 
Hor eye it wan dull ee i cheaiitis ne a : - truth. Judge for yourself. Recall what you have just been saying. Is 
Ana her sighs a Sh RE a esi . - shal ad whole truth—and nothing but the truth. Guineas to be 
“Oh Love!” she exclaimed—“ What-can poor woman do pic chit ainctahe ———— bo 
To reclaim a false lover to kindness and you?” “LIVE PUPPETS. be 
Ant Lave, who just then had an errand on earth, Aunt Mayee, said a little girl to her aunt, who was combing her hair di 
Replied to the maid, with a face full of mirth, —I don’t like Dod. 
“Laugh, laugh! If life be sorrow, Don’t like God, sissy! when he’s so good to you, and gives aunt " 
Born in grief, and nursed in sadness, Mary, and grandpa, and grandma, and ever so many friends to take care g 
More than heaven gives to borrow, of you—why, sissy ! it 
Sure, is little else than madness. Well but—growing thoughtful and trying to escape—well but, sissy 0: 
Laugh then sweet girl, and till to-morrow don’t like black Dod. : 
Let the Fates take care of sorrow.” Black God—there isn’t any black God, sissy. ‘ 
II. Then who made Chloe? ; t) 
Love’s mirth is infectious, the maiden laughed too, Did not that child reason? . 
And her lover first sneered, then her lover looked blue Stop mother ! said a little boy to his mother, who was reading to him , 
When she mixed in the dance, and the jest, and the song, about Abraham and Isaac, and had just come to the uplifted knife— t 
With the merriest laugh that arose from the throng: stop mothtr! I don’t want to hear any more. I despise him. Did ' 
Till he stole to her side, and he said in her ear:— not that child feel ? ‘ 
“Oh! how can you laugh when I’m sighing so near ?” A little girl who had never learned to read, used totake the Bible and } 
But she perked up her sweet little mouth in replying, sit down by herself in the corner, as all children do at times, and make 
“’Tis high time my good youth that you should take to sighing : believe read aloud. The mother had read over certain passages so often 
For, Sir, since life is sorrow, that the child had got them by heart. One day, when the mother was 
Born in grief, and nursed in sadness, very busy, the child wanted to hear about Noah and the Ark. The mo- 
More than heaven gives to borrow, ther opened at the place and gave her the book in her lap. After a 
Sure, is little else than madness. while, the child began to read—the mother listened—and the little thing 
I have had my fill of crying, read as follows, with the greatest possible unction. And the Lord said 
And will laugh whilst you are sighing.” unto Noah, come out, thou and thy wife and thy sons wives and they 
IIL. daughters and balancez! 


The poor child had just begun to go to the dancing school. What won- 


H fe 1 hi . > r ith + 
0 Sill on his Eases, end the vowed with « sigh, der that she didn’t alway? know her head from her heels ? 


If she did not forgive him he'd certainly die, 


And how would she feel when her conscience reproved her 3 a 
With killing a youth who so tenderly loved her? 
Then in pity she raised him, and gave him a kiss, 
And next day was a “ Mrs.” instead of a “ Miss.” 
So the first of each month on Love's altar she hung 
A garland of flowers, and merrily sung : 


GENERAL Witson, Late or New Hampsurre—a fellow with’ the 
bark on; quarried six feet three by a thunderbolt from the everlasting 
hills of New Hampshire ; a fine, free, bold and natural speaker, though 
his speeches are all prepared, and studied and rehearsed, before they are 
delivered, and are then repeated with little or no variation for three 


« Lenigh, laugh! IE life be sorrow; months together, perhaps ; no scholar—yet ventures upon & Latin quota- 
ete ; tion familiar with every schoolboy, which he declaims in a phrenzy— 
Born in grief, and nursed in sadness, : 
: Procul! procul! este profani! among the finest orators of the South, 
More than heaven gives to borrow, , : ae P 

Sesid Sit Mbbits lactis tetdhiee while expostulating with them for their misplaced scholarship, and com- 
“ cK ae plaining that public speakers fire too high. Habits rather questionable 
Laugh, laugh! and till to-morrow in hi ~ ES t of his ti “a ated 

isi Gian Melos tales aiens St enews?” in his youth—used to*spend most of his time at the taverns—as he to 


Dr. Bates, when questioned upon the subject—studying human nature. 
Would follow the same course of study, he said, if he were going to be 
a minister. No doubt. And therefore, the very man for a land agent at 


et 


HOWQUA 
Is of three different sorts ; although they are not generally partie- 


Loshaall fi Mie tas daa brok —what’s the name of the place—Owhyhee—or Oregon—or Iowa? Once 
st Saree ee while at college he took it into his head to flog a fellow soundly, who 
SOMEHOW-QUA, which includes Hyson, Souchong, Bohea, &c. 3 : 2 ; dal 

as well as the tea advertised by Captain Pidding : ong, Bohea, &C-, | had grossly insulted him. Having finished the job, he went forthwith 


ANYHOW-QUA—composed of sloe, ash, willow, secondhand | Dr. Bates and acknowledged his transgression—by declaring in so 
tea-leaves, or any other vegetable rubbish, and, many words that he was very sorry—but would certainly do it again, if 


NOHOW-QUA, which falls to the lot of those who cannot get an? ; 
any tea at all. ‘ TEAR he Sees didn’t stop his gab—or hush his yop—we are not certain 
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OPIUM SMOKING IN CHINA. 


The following is an extract from the private journal of Dr. Hill, 
Jate surgeon of the bark Sunda, which was lost on the island of 
Hainan in October, 1839, and whose crew were conducted to Can- 
ton under protection of the Chinese Government : 


“ On the evening of our arrival at the city of Hainan (which is 
about six miles from the northern extremity of the island of the same 
name), one of our soldiers who formed our body guard requested 

ission to smoke his opium in the apartment allotted to the cap- 
tain, chief officer, and myself. To this, as we had not previously 
had an opportunity of properly witnessing the whole process, we 
cheerfully agreed. 

“ The apparatus, which was contained in a leather bag consisted 
of a small box of opium, a pipe of a peculiar construction, a lamp, 
and a steel bodkin about six inches in length. 

“The opium which was contained in a, wooden box not much lar- 
ger than a lady’s thimble, was a clear, dark, semi-fluid substance, re- 
sembling tar or treacle, though of rather more consistence, and pre- 
pared, so far as I could understand, from the crude drug by boiling, 
straining and evaporating. 

«The pipe, which was made of ebony, was about 18 inches in 
length, and three quarters of an inch in diameter, and had a brass 
bowl near its further extremity, which was closed. In shape the 
bowl resembled a pear, having upper surface smooth and flattened, 
with a small aperture in its centre, sufficient to admit a needle of 
moderate size. The use of the lamp and bodkin, which need not be 
described, will be seen presently. 

“ Drawing a table with his apparatus to the side of a bamboo couch, 
upon which he seated himself cross-legged, after the manner of the 
Turks, our hero began by lighting the lamp, over which he placed a 
glass shade, so as to render the flame strong and steady, and prevent 
its smoking. He then took a small quantity of the drug (of the size 
of a pea) on the point of the bodkin and held it for a few seconds in 
the flame of the lamp, when it swelled and took fire, emitting smoke 
of astrong, aromatic, and not unpleasant odour. Instantly blowing 
it out, he rolled it for a short time on the bow! of the pipe (by swiftly 
twirling round the bodkin between the forefinger and the thumb) and 
again applied it to the flame of the lamp to undergo the same pro. 
cess for tw® or three successive times, After being sufficiently 
burned, he next introduced the bedkin into the aperture of the bowl, 
twis‘ing it gently round, so as to detach from its point the opium 
which was left adhering to the edges. Lastly, having made a deep 
expiration in order to expel the air as much as possible from the 
lungs, to put the pipe into his mouth, applied the bow! to the flame 
of the lamp, aad took one long inspiration, by which the opium was 
almost entirely dissipated and converted into a dense smoke, which 
after retaining in the chest for a short time he emitted through his 
nostrils. ‘The same process was repeated eight times in the course 
of twenty minutes, when he lay down on the couch and fell into a 
profound sleep which lasted nearly three hours. On awaking, which 
he did of his own accord, he appeared stupid and confused, and 
seemingly not a little surprised at finding himself in the company of 
foreigners, when, recollecting himself he burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. : 

“In the present instance, that of a young man about twenty-four 
years of age, after the second inhalation of the drug, the eyes became 
full and sparkling, the face began to flush, and the pulse to increase 
in quickness and fulness ; the breathing likewise became more fre. 
quent, and the whole system seemed considerably excited. These 
symptoms continued to increase until the seventh application to the 
opium pot, (which took place about a quarter of an hour from the 
commencement,) at which time the pulse was full and bounding, and 
beating at the rate of 120 in a minute. 

“ After the next two applications, which were completed within 
five minutes more, though much less dexterously than the previous 
ones, he appeared — stupified by the drug, and lying down on the 
couch, instantly fell asleep. 

“ Being desirous of ascertaining how long he would continue in 
this state, we did not disturb him, although he snored most profound- 
ly, but allowed him to awake of his own accord, which he did in 
about three hours afterwards. 

** Considerable senetion seemed now to have followed the pre- 
vious excitement; the eyes, though still full and projecting, being 
dull and heavy, and the whole countenance having a languid and 
stupid eee: The breathing was likewise heavy, and the pulse 
considerably below the natural standard, being full and |aboring, and 
scarcely beating 60 in the minute. 

“The immediate effect, therefore, of the drug in the present in. 
stance, and likewise in any others which afterwards came under my 
observation, was that of a strong stimulant. This, however, was 
soon succeeded by a still more powerfully sedative effect, which 
takes place sooner or later, according to the habits of the individual. 
An old hand will frequently smoke for hours before being completely 
under its influence, while a beginner, as we observed in the case of 
our cook, will sometimes be stupified by two or three whiffs. 

“The most inveterate opium smoker that came under our obser- 


_ vation during a joarney of two months through the interior of the 


country, was the head policeman, under whose charge we were from 
the island of Hainan to the mainland of China. This individual 
was evidently an old stager, and went through the operation with 
great neatness and dexterity. Commencing soon after he came on 
board (about five o’clock in the afternoon), he continued without in- 
termission until midnight, when, tired with observing him, I fell 
asleep. 

‘* The refuse of the pipe likewise is much prized, especially where 
a superior specimen has been made use of, and is generally the per- 
quisite of one of the servants, who forms it into pills by mixing it 
with a little ol, to which he treats himself while his master is in a 
state of oblivion.” 

——— 


From Fraser's Magaziae. 


BRIAN O’LINN. 


IN TWO LANGUAGES. 





Brian O’ Linn was an Lrishman born, 
His teeth were long and his beard was unshorn; 
His temples far out and his eyes far ia, 
“I’m a wonderful beauty,” says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lee. 


Brian O’ Linn had no breeches to wear, 
So they bought him a sheep-skin to make him a pair; 
The woolly side out and the fleshy side in, 
“It is pleasant and cool,”’ says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Brian O’ Linn had an old grey mare, 
Her legs they were long and her sides they were bare ; 
Away he rode through thick and through thin, 
“T'm going to get married,” says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Away he rode to the old Cuckoo’s nest, 
Whuw said, “ Which of my daughters do you like bes* ? 
There is one can card and the other can spin.” 
“Hoo! I'll marry them both,” says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


“ Will you marry me now?” this damsel replied. 
“ [ will marry you now, my honey,” he cried; 
“ And I'll forfeit my life, or it’s L will you win: 
Faik! it’s I that will settle you,” says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Brian O’ Linn, his wife and wife’s mother, 
They all went into one bed together ; 
The blankets were broke, and the sheets were thin, 
 Let’s lie close together,”’ says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 


Brian O’ Linn, his wife and wife’s mother, 
They all went over the bridge together ; 
The bridge it broke down and they all tumbled in, 
“Bad luck to the mason,”’ says Brian O’ Linn. 
Fal de ral la ral la la ral lal lee. 





Bryanus O’ Linn Cocragiensis erat natus, 
Dentibus percelebris et splendidé barbatus, 

Et tametsi strabus erat, sepe est affatus, 
“‘Certe sum Hibernicorum maximus ornatus.” 


Semel Bryanus O’ Linn bracca indigelat, 
Frater dedit rubre bovis pellem quam habebat, 
Hocque corpus cruraque Noster induebat, 

“ Frigido-jucundum est,”’ Bryanus dicebat. 


Clarus O’Linn habuit nigrum senem equum, 

Quo currebat campum, sylvam, paludem, et lacum ; 
Surgens semel cepit animal hoc secum, 

Inquiens, ‘‘ Referre certus sum uxorem mecum.” 


Equum tunc ascendit, nec cessdvit equitare, 

Donec nidulam advenit Lesbie et Clare, 

Mater dixit, “ Filiarum unan tibi dare 

Volo,”’ sed O’Linn clamavit, “‘ Ambas, ambas, care.” 


’ “Jungat augur nuptiis manus ?”’ ait puella. 
‘ Feemine et viri status res est bella.” , 
Bryanus consentit, et mulier tenella 
Conjnx fit cum osculavit rosea labella. 


Bryanus, ct uxor, et uxoris mater (mire!), 
Unum lectum visi extemplo tunc inire, 
Tinew tapetem voraverant sed dire, 
Bryanus boat, “ Necesse arcté est dormire.”’ 


Bryanus et foemine transeuntes pontem, 
Fracta est pons, frigidum et dedit iis fontem, 
O’Linn ogat vidit ut uxorem pereuntem, 

“ Habeat Diabolus architectum sontem.” 
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BALLADS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE SPECTRE-CARAVAN. 


BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 
“ Mitten in der Wuste war es, wo wir Nachts am Boden ruhten.” 
’Twas at midnight, in the Desert, where we rested on the ground ; 
There my Beddaweens were sleeping, and their steeds were stretched 
around; - 
In the farness lay the moonlight on the Mountains of the Nile, — 
And the camel-bones that strewed the sands for many an arid mile. 


With my saddle for a pillow did I prop my weary head, 

And my kaftan-cloth unfolded o’er my limbs was lightly spread, 
While beside me, as the Kapitaun and watchman of my band, 
Lay my Bazra sword and pistols twain a-shimmering en the sand. 


And the stillness was unbroken, save at moments by a cry 

From some stray belated vulture, sailing blackly down the sky, 
Or the snortings of a sleeping steed at waters fancy-seen, 

Or the hurried warlike mutterings of some dreaming Beddaween. 


When, behold !—a sudden sandquake !—and, atween the earth and 
moon 

Rose a mighty Host of Shadews, as from out some dim lagoon : 

Then our coursers gasped with terror, and a thrill sheok every man, 

And the ery was, Allah Akbar !—'tis the Spectre-Caravan ! 


On they came, their hueless faces toward Mecca evermore ; 

On they came, long files of camels, and of women whom they bore, 
Guides and merchants, youthful maidens, bearing pitchers in their hands, 
And behind them troops of horsemen following, sumless as the sands ! 


More and more !—the Phantom-pageant overshadowed all the plains, 
Yea, the ghastly camel-bones arose, and grew to camel-trains ; 

And the whirling column-clouds of sand to forms in dusky garbs, 
Here, afoot as Hadjee-pilgrims—there, as warriors on their burbs ! 


Whence we knew the Night was come when all whom Death had 
sought and found 

Long ago amid the sands whereon their bones yet bleach around, 

Rise by legions from the darkness of their prisons low and lone, 

And in dim procession march to kiss the Caaba’s Holy Stone. 


And yet more and more for ever: still they swept in pomp along, 
Till I asked me, Can the Desert hold so vast a muster-throng ? 

Lo! the Dead are here in myriads; the whole World of Hades waits, 
As with eager wish, to press beyond the Babelmandel Straits! 


Then I spake, Our steeds are frantic: To your saddles every one! 
Never quail before these Shadows! You are Children of the Sun! 
If their garments rustle past you, if their glances reach you here, 
Cry, Bismillah !—and that mighty Name shall banish every fear. 


Courage, comrades! Even now the moon is waning far a-west, 

Soon the welcome Dawn will meunt the skies, in gold and crimson vest, 
And in thinnest air will melt away those Phantom-shapes forlorn, 
When again upon your brows you feel the odour-winds of Morn! 





THE LILY-MAIDENS. 
A POPULAR LEGEND OF THE BLACK FOREST. 
*“ Am Mummelsee, am dunkelu See.” 


Anigh the gloomy Mummel-Zee,* 
Do live the palest lilies many : 
All day they droop so drowsily, 
In azure air and rainy ; 
But when the dreadful noon of Night 
Rains down en earth its yellow light, 
Up spring they, full of lightness, 
In Weman’s form and brightness. 


The sad reeds moan like spirits bound 
Along the troubled water’s border, 
As, hand-with-hand linked wreathwise round, 
The virgins dance in order, 
Moonwhite in features as in dress, 
Till o’er their phantom huelessness 
_A warmer color gushes, 
And tints their cheeks with blushes. 


Then pipe the reeds a sadder tune ; 
The wind raves through the tannen-forest ; 
The wolves in chorus bay the moon, 
Where glance her grey beams hoarest ; 
And round and round the darkling grass 
In mazy whirl the dancers pass, 
And loudlier boom the billows 
Among the reeds and willows. 





*A lake in the Black Forest, near Baden. {The Tutelary Genius of the Lake. 


But see!—the Giant Elft ano 
Half rises from the water’s bosom, 
With streaming beard, and head whereon 
Dank weeds for garlands blossom ; 
And, fiercely lifting towards the strand 
A naked arm and clenched hand, 
He shouts in tones of thunder 


That wake the abysses under ! 


Then lake and winds and dancers rest ; 
And, as the water ceases booming, 
The Elf cries, “‘ Hence, ye Shapes unblest, 
And leave my lilies blooming !” 
And lo! the streaky Morn is up, 
Dew-diamonds brim each flowret’s cup, 
And Mummel’s lily-daughters 
Once more bend o’er his waters. — 


THE RIDE ROUND THE PARAPET. 


BY FREDERIC C. RUCKERT. 
‘* Sie sprach: ich will nicht sitzen im stillen Kameriein.”’ 





| 
She said, I was not born to mope at home in loneliness,— 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
| She said, I was not born to mope at home in loneliness, 
| When the heart is throbbing sorest, there is balsam in the forest, 
There is balsam in the forest for its pain, 
Said the Lady.Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


She doffed her silks and pearls, and donned instead her hunting-gear, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
She doffed her silks and pearls, and donned instead her hunting-gear, 
And, till Summertime was over, as a buntress and a rover 
Did she couch upon the mountain or the plain, 
She, the Lady Eleanora, 
Noble Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


| 
| 
| 
| Returning home agen, she viewed with scorn the tournaments,— 
The Lady Eleanora von Alle ne. 
| Returning home agen, she viewed with scorn the tournaments ; 
She saw the morions cloven and the crowing chaplets woven, 
. And the sight awakened only the disdain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


| My feeling towards Man is one of utter scornfulness, 
Said Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
My feeling towards man is one of utter scornfulness, 
And he that would o’ercome it, let him ride around the summit 
Of my battlemented Castle bythe Maine. 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


So came aknight anon to ride around the parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
So came a knight anon to ride around the parapet, 


Man and horse were hurled together o’er the crags that beetled nether. 


Said the Lady, There I fancy they'll remain! 
. Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Queenly Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


Then came another knighit to ride around the parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then came another knight to ride around the parapet. , 
Man and horse fell down, asunder, o’er the crags that beetled under. 
Said the Lady, They'll not leap the leap again! 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Lovely Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Came other knights anon to ride around the parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Came other knights anon to ride around the parapet, 
Till six and thirty corses of both mangled men and horses 
Had been sacrificed as victims at the fane 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Stately Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 


That woeful year was by, and Ritter none came afterwards 
To Lady Eleanora yon Alleyne. 
That woeful year was by, and Ritter none came afterwards. 
The castle’s lonely basscourt looked a wild o’ergrown-with-grasscoutt ; 
*Twas abandoned by the Ritters and their train 
To the Lady Eleanora, 
Haughty Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 


She clomb the silent wall, she gazed around her sovranlike, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
She clomb the silent wall, and gazed around her sovranlike ; 
And wherefore have departed all the Brave, the Lionhearted, 
Who fave left me here to play the Castellain? 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
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And is it fled for aye, the palmy time of Chivalry ? 
Cried Lady Eleanora von All 7 
And as it fled for aye, the palmy time of Chivalry? 
Shame light upon the cravens! *May their corpses gorge the ravens, 
Since they tremble thus to wear a woman’s chain! 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


The story reached at Gratz the gallant Margrave Gondibert ‘ 
Of Lady Elenora von Alleyne. 
The story reached at Gratz the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
Quoth he, I trow the woman must be more or less the human; 
She is worth a little peaceable campaign, 
Is the Lady Eleanora, 
Is the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 
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Thereon he rode away, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
From Lady Elednora von Alleyne. 
Thereon he rode away, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
And long in shame and anguish did that haughty Lady languish, 
Did she languish without pity for her pain, 
She the Lady Eleanora, 
She the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


And year went after year, and still in barren maidenhood 
Lived Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
And wrinkled Eld crept on, and still her lot was maidenhood, 
And, woe! her end was tragic; she was changed, at length, by magic, 
To an ugly wooden image, they maintain ; 
She, the Lady Eleanora, 
She, the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 
He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlonwise, 
. «For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
He trained a horse to pace round narrow stones laid merlonwise. 
Good Grey! do thou thy duty, and this rocky-bosomed beauty 


And, now, before the Gate, i sight of all, transmogrified, 
Stands Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 

Before her castle-gate, in sight of all, transmogrified, 

And he that won’t salute her must be fined in foaming pewter, 


Shall be taught that all the vauntings are in vain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne !. 


He left his castle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
He left his castle-halls, he came to Lady Eleanor’s. 
0, Lady, best and fairest! here am I,—and, if thou carest, 
I will gallop round the parapet amain, 
Noble Lady Eleanora, 
Noble Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


She saw him spring to horse, that gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
The lady Eleanora ven Alleyne. 
She saw him spring to horse, that gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
O, bitter, bitter sorrow! I shall weep for this to-morrow ! 
It were better that in battle he were slain, 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Then rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 


For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Then rode he round and round the battlemented parapet. 
The Lady wept and trembled, and her paly face resembled, 
As she looked away, a lily wet with rain; 

Hapless Lady Eleanora, 
Hapless Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


So rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
So rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
Accurst be my ambition! He but rideth to perdition, 
He but rideth to perdition without rein! 
Wept the Lady Eleanora, 
Wept the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Yet rode he round and round the battlemented parapet, 
For Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Yet rode he round and round the battlemented parapet. 
Meanwhile her terror shook her,—yea, her breath well nigh forsook her, 
Fire was burning in the bosom and the brain 
Of the Lady Eleanora, 
Of the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


Then rode he round and off the battlemented parapet 
To Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 
Then rode he round and off the battlemented parapet, 
Now blest be God forever! This is marvellous! I never 
Cherished hope of laying eyes on thee agayne, 
Cried the Lady Eleanora. 
Joyous Lady Eleanora ven Alleyne! 


The Man of Men thou art, for thou hast fairly conqured me, 
The Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 
The Man of Men thou art, for thou hast fairly conquered me, 
I greet thee as my lover, and, ere many days be over, 
Thou shalt wed me and be Lord of my domain, 
Said the Lady Eleanora, 
Said the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Then bowed that graceful knight, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
To-Lady Eleanora von Alleyhe. 
Then bowed that graceful knight, the gallant Margrave Gondibert, 
And thus he answered coldly, There be many who as boldly 
Will adventure an achievement they disdain, 
For the Lady Eleanora, 
For the Lady Eleanora von Alleyne. 


Mayest bide until they come, O, stately Lady Eleanor ! 
O, Lady Eleanora von Alleyne ! 
Mayest bide until they come, O, stately Lady Eleanor ! 
And thou and they may marry, but, for me, I must not tarry, 
I have won a wife already out of Spain, 
Virgin Lady Eleanora, 
Virgin Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


s 





If a boor,—but, if a burgher, in champagne, 
For the Lady Eleanora, 
Wooden Lady Eleanora von Alleyne! 


ee 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





Forgive and Forget! why the world would be lonely, 
The garden a wilderness left to deform; 
If the flowers but remember'd the chilling winds only, 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm! 
Oh, still in thy loveliness emblem the flower, 
Give the fragrance of feeling to sweeten life’s way; 
And prolong not again the brief cloud of an hour, 
With tears that but darken the rest of the day! 


Forgive and forget! there’s no breast so unfeeling 
But some gentle thoughts of affection there live ; 
And the best of us all require something concealing, 
Some heart that with smiles can forget and forgive ! 
Then away with the cloud from those beautiful eyes, 
That brow was no home for such frowns to have met: 
Oh, how could our spirits e’er hope for the skies, 
If Heaven refused to Forgive and Forget! 


i 


Symratuy.—“ A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” but feel- 
ing with, or even for, others, often arises from feeling for ourselves ; 
and the love of our neighbour, is simply self-love at second-hand. 
Swift has well exposed this selfish sympathy in the ‘* Verses on his 
own Death.” 

“* Yet should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the parts where I complain, 
Hew many a message would he send, 
What hearty prayers that I should mend! 
Inquire what regimen I kept, 
What gave me ease, and how I slept, 
And more lament, when I was dead, 
Than all the snivellers round my bed.” 


In jocose illustration of the fellow-feeling that makes us so won- 
drous kind, the late James Smith said, ‘‘ Since I once bit my own 
tongue at dinner, I have always chewed a neat’s tongue with pecu- 
liar tenderness.” 


a — 


Turkisu Justice.—At Antioch, in 1767, the pasha of the province 
was walking alone in the bazars, in order that he might be incognito: 
he observed a dealer in fars who appeared sorrowful, and whose stock 
in trade consisted only of an immense quantity of foxes’ tails. 
** What is the cause of your sorrow ?” asked the pasha. ‘“ Alas! 
master,” replied the dealer, “ see your servant cruelly cheated 
by an Armenian, who has sold me these foxes’ tails very dear, assu- 
ring me that I should have a very advantageous market for them. 
But I have been three months without selling one, and I am now ru- 
ined.” ‘ By the beard of the Sultan, my master,” replied the pasha, 
“I will cause thee to sell them at a high price, if thou do as por 
mand thee. Thou shalt not sell a single tail for less than 300 pias- 
tres, and, in a few days, theu shalt not have ore left.” Next day 
the pasha ordered the whole corporation of the Armenian merchants 
to be summoned to appear immediately before him, requiring, at the 
same time, under the most severe penalties, that each of them should 
have the tail of a fox sewed te the bottom of his robe, as a mark of 
disgrace for the scandalous manner in which they traded. There 
was soon a crowd of buyers at the shop of the dealer in furs, who 
sold all his tails very dear, and who would not give one to the man 
who had cheated him under an exorbitant price.—Perrier’s Sy- 
ria. " 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


UTTERLY HOMELESS PEOPLE. 


The uéterly homeless or dgsclate people in London are always very 
numerous, the place being resorted to as a general refuge by the unem- 
ployed from all quarters ; and the amount of human misery congregated 
here from year’s end to year’s end would harrow the very soul in the re- 
cital, if it were possible for any pen to portray all its bitterness. : 

Some of the workhouses, that of St. Marylebone, for example, will 





contain, at times, two theusand of these poor creatures, besides affording | 


casual out-door relief to twice as many more; and, when you consider 
the number of workhouses in and about the metropolis, some idea may 
be formed of the aggregate of unfortunates compelled to seek shelter 
within their dreary walls, orto accept at the hands of overseers tempo- 
rary escapes from starvation. : é 

A tour throngh the wards of a workhouse is a truly melancholy sight. 
You behold the wreck of toil-worn men, who, having struggled through 
laborious lives, augmenting the stock of general and individual wealth, 
are‘left, in the evening of their days, to the homeless desolation of the 
workhouse. Many, no doubt, are those who have earned, by dissipa- 
tion and improvidence in their youth, this poor asylum of their age } 
but many more there are who could not, by any human exertion, of fore- 
thought or self-denial, escape their lot. When the precarious and un- 
certain tenure of labor is considered—when we reflect on the tremen- 
dous competition for employment among all classes, especially the hum- 
bler, the extravagant prices poverty compels them to pay for every 
necessary of life, and the never-ceasing requirements of their families, it 
is easy for the educated rich to say, be economical, be prudent. Econo- 
my is very easy for those who, without self-sacrifice, can afford to lay 
by, and prudence may be preached to those who have enough for their 
present wants, and something to spare for the future. Nobody who has 
not lived among the poor has any idea of the extortions and‘frauds prac- 
tised upon them by all classes of little dealers. The poor man can afford 
but a single reom, and for this he pays two hundred per cent more than 
he who can pay the rent of a house. He gets in his coals in pounds’ 
weight, and for these, the worst of their kind, he pays a higher price 
than the Duke of Devonshire. It is the same with his groceries, his 
meat—every thing. 
to the rich, simply because he is poor, 
that it was reserved for enlightened penny-knowledge times, and for men 
calling themselves liberal, to wage an uaequal warfare with the desti- 
tute children of labor—to bring into fashion a “ coarser food,” for those 
whose best days were spent in the service of the rich—to enact penal 
laws, imprisoning the heart-broken wife in one side of a prison, and the 
worn-out husband in the other; while honorables and baronets, with 
eight hundreds a-year salary, and we know not how many guineas a-day 
travelling charges, itinerate from bastile to bastile, gauging water-grucl, 
testing dog’s-body, and gathering up rags and empty-bottles! 

How admirably the spectacle of Mr. Commissioner Nicholas, with 
his two thousand five hundred pounds a-year, and his swarm of deputy- 
commissioners on salaries equally extravagant, contrasts with the dam- 
ning fact, that in many of the bastiles under the eontrol of these persons, 
upwards of sixty per cent per annum of the children admitted, bave pe- 
rished miserably, and the rate payers have been called upon not only by 
the commissioners for the wherewith to build these bastiles, in the form 
of a compulsory tax, but for subscriptions to take their inmates out of 
them, to save their fives. Is not this most horrible! These be your 
Christian fathers! If we must have abuses in the administration of the 
Poor-Law, let us have those abuses.that fill the bellies of the poor, not 
swell the already bloated pockets of the rich. If we must have extra- 
vagance, let it not be monopolized by commissioners. If we must have 
“coarser food,” we do not see how the honorable and knightly paupers 
who administer the law should not have their share of it. A stipendia- 
ry aristocracy of pauperism is most revolting to decency, humanity and 
prudente. The country calls londly, let us hope no longer in vain, for 
the disbanding this stipendiary partizan army, inflicted upon us by a 
profligate ministry, the source of their strength and of our weakness. 

It was a celd, cheerless, and desolate night—the partial thaw had left 
the pavement damp and sloppy, while a thin, sleety snow fell thick and 
fast; giving a consistence to the slippery mass beneath your feet; at 
every doorway and recess stood thinly-shod females, shivering in their 
places of shelter, yet afraid to pursue their way: it was a night when 
one feels painfully for his fellow-creatures who may not have where to 
lay their heads; when the sense of one’s own domestic comfort increa- 
ses the feeling of our own unworthiness, and of our deep responsibility 
to that God who has graciously allowed our lines to fall in pleasant pla- 
ces; when we suffer pain from contrasting our own condition with that 
of thousands more deserving than ourselves, or when we feel that bitter- 
ness of heart which comes over us, when reflecting, that thousands at 
that moment want what we have not the power to bestow-~the poor be- 
nefits of a morsel of bread, and a shelter from the storm. Upon such a 
night we took our way, with the purpose of visiting an iastitution lately 
established for the nightly shelter of the houseless poor. In a poor neigh- 
borhood, near White-cross-street, this truly benevolent society has re- 
cently opened an asylum, where, at the time of our visit, upwards of 
three hundred and 
hospitable walls. The reliet afforded is of the most limited kind— 
abundance of good, dry, warm, clean straw, disposed in compartments 


The poor. man pays more than the price charged | 
How melancholy 1s it to reflect, | 


ty miserable creatures had found a refuge within the | 
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upon the floor, each compartment forming a separate sleeping place, 
numbered for the convenience of classification. In the cantre of each 
ward blazes an ample fire, diffusing a comfortable temperature ; order js 
preserved by inspectors appointed for the purpose, and as the punishmen; 
for misbehaviour is summary ejection, it is altogether needless to say 
that there is very seldom an occasion to resort to this alternative.— 

On arriving at the asylum each poor person receives a pound of bread, 
and on leaving in the morning the like quantity ; a detailed statement 


' of the causes of his or her destitution, is transcribed for the information 


of the investigators of the society, who are appointed to make inquiries 
into the truth or falsehood of the statement of each claimant, to accom- 
pany them to their parish, or generally to aid and assist in replacing them 
in some way of Honest industry. It is hardly necessary te mention, tha: 
the separation of the sexes is attended to, or that provision is made fir 
the celebration of divine worship twice on the Sabbath day, at which 
the inmates belonging to the Established Church are expected to attend; 


| those who do not, are at liberty to go to their respective places of wor- 


ship. There is no distinction, in this truly Samaritan society, of color, 
creed, ot chime; to be houseless and destitute is enough for those who 
“claim kindred there, and have their claim allowed ;” the list of indi- 
viduals relieved comprises Americans, East and West Indians, Irish, 
Scots, Germans, and natives of almost every country on the face of the 
globe. ; 

Of occupations the number is gqually various—laborers forming the 
great majority, as might be expected frem the precarious nature of their 
employment; hawkers and pedlars, or, as they are popularly called, 
“tramps,” stand second in pcint of numbers ; servants,a class peculiarly 
liable to casual distress, and by no means well calculated to contend 
against it, come next; charwomen occupy the fourth place ; seamen the 
filth; literary men and governesses, we believe, come next; and afte: 
them, but in vastly diminished numbers, artizans of various denomina- 
tions. The unhappy creatures who are compelled to seek refuge here, 
seem perfectly sensible of the kindness extended to them, and of jrs 
value ; it is not merely the shelter and the morsel of bread that consti- 
tutes the good, it is that they feel there is yet some fellow-feeling with 


| the poor in the breast ef men; there is advice, interference for their 


ultimate good, kindness generated towards the deserving by the recital 
of their misfortunes ; the benevolent have a record before them of those 
to whom they can, without fear of imposition, extend their charity or 
cpuntenance. When we consider what an awful calamity homelessness 
is, how the sense of utter desolation sinks, like iron, into the soul; how 
it generates hatred towards the fortunate, contempt of life, and despair ; 
arms the suicide against his own life, and disgraces, by the memory of 
inhumanity and selfishness, all those who live and look on’ their fellow- 
man, when, 


‘‘ Homeless, beside a thousand homes he stood, 
And, near a thousand tables, pined and wanted food,” 


it is folly to say more in the praise of such an institution; let those 
who have done honor to human nature by establishing such, enjoy the 
consciousness of having earned Heaven, and let those in whose streets, 
while they lie warm in their beds, the destitute perish fer the want of 
such, dread the just vengeance of God upon their cold-blooded inbu- 
manity. We sometimes read of such things, and for the inhabitants of 
towns where such things occur, we feel a contempt amounting almost 
to hatred. Itisasin and a shame to talk of free-born Englishmen, 
Glorious Constitution, Bill of Rights, and Magna Charta, while people 
are allowed to perish in our streets. Manchester, Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and, we hope, many other towns, have re- 
deemed themselves from the charge of this damning disgrace; we don’t 
care a rush for your public buildings, galleries of pictures, scientific in- 
stitutions, penny knowledge-boxes, or whatever else you may choose to 
be proud of: we tell you plainly, Messiewrs mayors, councillors, and 
magistrates, of whatever quorum you may be, a refuge for the houseless 
poor you owe to God, who has given you so much and others so little ; 
to your country, of which, while such things occur, you can no longer be 
justly proud; to humanity, of which you form, in your own estimation, 
no inconsiderable part; to yourselves, as liable in common with all men 
to vicissitudes of fortune no human foresight can predict, and no human 
providence avert. 


a 


CLUB PEOPLE. 


It is truly astonishing how the contagion of fashion, the ape-like imi- 
tations of our betters, swells the full tide of the homeless in London; 
there is not a man who, with or without pretensions to the title, calls 
himself a gentleman, who would not be ashamed to confess himself, by 
card or word of mouth, a tenant of Lambeth, Paddington, Pimlico, or 
Pentonville: a gentleman must be supposed, at least, to live at the West 
End; and as every gentleman cannot possibly live in that enviable quar- 
ter, gentlemen club together tor a common presentable address—hence 
the wise and benevolent institution of Clubs. In the centre of the most 


fashionable and expensive part of the town, these societies of Commu- 
nists purchase or select a splendid palace, and establish themselves en 
masse: here they lounge in the drawing-rooms, flatten their noses against 
the windows, write their letters on Club paper, seal them with Club wax, 
impressed with the Club seal: dine, if they have the wherewithal, 00 
the one-and-ninepenny joint of the day, sip a pint of port in solitary dig- 
nity, then, lighting their cigar, wend their way home to a three-pair-back 
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jn some part of the town never named to ears polite, where they can be 
ted for seven shillings a-week, attendance inclusive. 

If you ask where they live !—at the Club: how they live !—by the 
carte of the Club: what are their opinions !—the opinions of the Club: 
who are the best fellows in the world ?—Tom, Dick, and Roger, of the 
Club: where is the best wine in London to be had ?—at the Club: who 
have the whitest cravats and the reddest plush breeches in town jp—wait- 
ers at the’Club: where is the best letter-paper to be had for the pocket- 
ing !—at the Club: the best society?—at the Club: what is the most 

robable mode of obtaining terrestrial felicity ?—become a member of the 
Club! All this, however, is to be taken cum grano : the Club is a very 
good place—no better for members of the wine committee, and the other 
committees : these people, who are usually old soldiers in the economi- 
cal sense of the term, make their own of the Club: the waiters under- 
stand them, the tradesmen understand them, the seorctary understands 
them: they do whatever they please, and no ordinary member can do 
any thing, eat any thing, or dtink any thing, but how and as they please. 

To the committee the Club is a home—to all others it is only a place 
where they are tolerated: the committee are masters, the members 
guests: the committee are the decemvirs, the rest the populace ; and al- 
though there are in every club one or two brawling tribunes of the peo- 
ple, we never could find out that they made any thing by their grumbling 
agitation. There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that, by 
being balloted fur and admitted, you get into the society of a club; what- 
ever society there may be in the sparkling lights, the cheering fire, and 
the waiters in red plush breeches and white cravats, your subscription 
gives you the undoubted privilege to enjoy; if you are friendless out of 
doors, you are equally frien¢less in a club, where, in truth, you are re- 
garded exactly in the ratio of the number of your friends: there is no 
worse place for making up to or scraping acquaintance with your fellow 
clubmen; there is*a pride of repulsion among gentlemen in these soci- 
eties, as if they should tell you by their looks, “ If you have no friends, 
my good fellow, I have—if you want acquaintance, 1 don’t—if you come 
here to fasten yourself upon me, your membership is no letter of recom- 
mendation. ‘This is disagreeable, but it may be necessary; where fif- 
teen hundred men get together in any society, there must be many whose 
acquaintance is not worth having, and a few whom it may not be desi- 
rable to have any thing to do with; but we must look deeper_than this 
for the anti-social propensities of Clubs: your Englishman is of a blunt, 
honest nature, who would rather not know you at all if he cannot know 
you intimately ; he has not that plasticity of manner which scatteis bows 
and grins, and interchanges pinches of reciprocal snuff with men he 
never aaw before, and never cares to see again; his acquaintance is made 
with difficulty, because it is valuable when made: his friendships ripen 
slowly, and tardily decay.— Blackwood. 


———— 
THE EXCHANGE AT MANCHESTER. 


The Exchange may be regarded as the parliament-house of the 
lords of cotton ; it is their legislative assembly. ‘The affairs of the 
executive are intrusted to a smaller body, which meets in the Cham. 
ber of Commerce, located in a different part of the town. ‘This par- 
liament assembles every Tuesday, and the attendance is greates- 
about one o'clock, being the hour of “ high change.” There is, pert 


haps, no partof the worldia which so much is dune and so little said | 


in the same space of time. A stranger sees nothing at first but a 
collection of gentlemen with thoughtful intelligent faces ; who con. 
verse with each other in laconi¢ whispers, supply the defect of words 
by nods and signs, move noiselessly from one part of the room to 
another, guided as if by some hidden instinct to the precise person in 
the crowd with whom they have business to transact. A phrenolo-. 
gist will nowhere mect such a collection of decidedly clever heads ; 
and the phyeiognomist who declared that ha could find traces of stu- 
pidity in the faces of the wiscst philosophers, would be at a loss to 
find any indication ef its presence in the countenances assembled on 
the Exchange at Manchester. Genius a to be not less rare 
than folly : the characteristic features of the meeting, collectively 
and individually, are those ot talent in high working order. Wheth. 
er trade be brisk or dull, “ high change” is equally crowded ; and the 
difference of its aspect at the two periods is sufficiently striking. In 
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stirring times, every man on ’change seems as if*he belonged to the | 


community of dancing dervishes, being utterly incapable of remain- 
ing fora single second in one place. It is the principle of a Manches. 
ter man, that ‘‘ naught is done while aught remains to do ;” let him 
but have the opportunity, and he will undertake to supply all the mar- 
kets between China and Peru, and will be exceedingly vexed if he 
has lost an opportunity of selling some yarn at Japan on his way. 
When trade is dull, the merchants and factors stand motionless as 
Statues, or move about as slowly as if they followed a funeral: the 
look of eagerness is exchanged for that of dogged obstinacy ; it 
seems to say, ‘‘ My mind is made up to lose so much, but I am resol. 
ved to lose no more. An increase of sternness and inflexibility ac. 
companies the decline of the Manchester trade, and foreigners de- 
clare that the worst time to expect a bargain is a season of distress. 
“High change” lasts little more than an hour ; after the clock has 
Struck two, the meetin — melts away, and before three the 
building is as silent oa eserted as one of the catacombs of Egypt. 
—Lancashire in the 19th Century. 
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Freemasonry.—The Jews have a tradition, which is preserved in 
the ‘‘ Gemaia,” along with the above legends resperting our founda- 
tion stone, that in the latter days, when the covenant shall be com- 
pleted by their restoration, the temple will be rebuilt on Mount Mo- 
riah, in a style and magnificence which shall greatly exceed that of 


the Temple of Solomon ; and instead of hewn stone, its walls will 


be constructed of polished jasper, amethyst, carbuncle, onyx, topaz, 
erysolite, sardonyx, and other precious stones ; with gates of pearl, 
walls of jasper, and ornamental! decorations of gold and ivory; and 
enlightened by the glory of God. At the dedication of this gorgeous 
edifice, a grand banquet will be prepared, consisting of every delica- 
cy the world can produce. A leviathan, purposcly fattened for the 
occasion ; a female behemoth, of exquisite flavour; and the bird ba- 
riuche, a species of bird now extinct, if ever it had an existence, 
whose outstretched wings are of such vast extent as to obstruct the 
sun’s rays—are named amongst the provisions of this august feast. 
Wine from the vaults of Adam and Enoch, preserved miraculously 
from the time of those patriarchs, so that its flavour increases in rich. 
ness every age, will be produced in quantities which cannot be ex. 
hausted ; and all virtuous and worthy Jews, from the time of the de- 
liverance of their forefathers from Egyptian bondage, will be sum. 
moned from their graves to be present at the dedication of the tem- 
ple, and partake of the feast, which will be attended with a worship 
more pure and spiritual than anything that had ever been practised 
under any dispensation from the creation cf the world.— Freemvsons’ 
Quarterly Review. 


oe 


Hovses in Sv. Pererssurec.—The houses in St. Petersburg are, 
rarely more than one or two stories high, except iv the most thickly 
peopled quarters, where the rising value of the ground has of late 
years led to the construction of a few houses of four or five stories. 
They are of rare occurrence, however, and are still looked upon as 
architectual monsters by the native Russians, who, for the most part, 
detest the idea of having to mount staircases within their homes. 
The houses of St. Petersburg, however, make up for want of height 
by the immense space of ground which they often cover, and by the 
number of human beings which they often contain. The Winter 
Palace is supposed to afford shelter to no less than 6,000 regular in- 
mates. In the military hospital 4,000 beds are made up for patients 
alone. ‘The foundiing hospital contains 7,000 children, and the corps 
of cadets includes at all times several thousand pupils within its 
walls. ‘There are private houses in St. Petersburg that bring in rev- 
enues of fifty and a hundred thousand rubles, or from two to five thou. 
sand pounds sterling, to theirowners. Mr. Kohl mentions one house, 
in which there was an extensive bazaar on one side of the ground 
floor, while on the other a whole colony of English, French, and 
German traders and mechanics had established themselves. On the 
first floor dwelt a couple of senators, yet several other families of 
wealth and consideration occupied spacious suites of apartments 
there. On the second floor was.a school of great celebrity, and 
most of the professors and teachers had established themselves there 
with their families. In the back buildings of the same house, inde- 
pendently of many obscurer individuals, there was a complete mob 
of majors, colonels, and retired generals, besides an Armenian priest 
and a German pastor.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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From the New Monthly 


CONTENT OR NOT CONTENT. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esa. 


Not content, for the following reasons.— Vide Peers’ Protests. 


“* Are you content ?” asks the duke, when he has doomed old Shy. 
lock to beggary and the abjuration of his creed. ‘I am content,’ 
responds the miserable Jew. 

So say—with exactly the same dcgrcee of truth—most miserable 
Christians, when they have arrived at the hopeless point—when they 
can no longer help themselves. While they possess this power, they 
do not even put on the affectation of content, though they make 
amends for the total absence of the virtue, by devoutly recommen- 
ding it to their neighbours. George Robins is, in this respect, man. 
kind’s epitome; he holds it to be every other mortal’s first duty to be 
“contented with his lot.” It isour business, he would argue, to take 
the lot which is adjudged to be ours, with the duty upon it. We dis. 
cover that the tobacco which was put up at twopence-farthing, and 
knocked down to us at twopence-halfpenny, means neither more nor 
less than six thousand pounds of damaged shag at twopence-half. 
penny per pound ;—and, stern as the sternest moralist of them all, 
he has no comfort for us beyond the cold advice—Be contented 
with your lot. We complain of the mistake, the hardship ; his ham. 
mer answers us, but his voice issilent. He has not a word to waste 
upon a man who is dissatisfied with his lot. His continual and ev- 
er-increasing familiarity with what is most sacred to others, with life 
and death—the preparing to depart and the departure—that “ going, 


gone” of his, which is the whole history of man—has converted his 
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native sensibility into a phi hical substance, hard as ebony, which 
he could fling in the teeth of a}l fools, who, ignorant of the final mean- 
ing of those two solemn and significant words, “ going, gone,” are 
so surpassingly silly as to be discontented with their lot ! 

There is modesty in human nature afterall. If anything particu- 
larly good come to our share, we are apt to think it too good for 
us, and are hardly content to keep it. If a fine haunch fall in our 
way, we send it toafriend. So with the virtues. How few of them 
we ourselves exercise, compared with the name we prescribe for dai- 
ly use, by our acquaintances. If people would but follow our advice, 
they would be angels ; but as they only follow our example, they are 
something a little lower. ‘Thus it is, that although we are constantly 
warning others to be content, they are no more contented than our- 
selves. 

Although this content be classed with the virtucs, it is but a con- 
ditional one. Avstupid angler is jerked into the stream by the stupi- 
der fish he would have drawn out of it—content in this case isan ab- 
surdity. Sometimes it is a folly, sometimes it isacrime. Now it is 
sheer cowardice, anon it is indolence ; much oftener it is hypocrisy, 
but most frequently it is the result af that comfortless conviction at 
which the poor Jew arrived, when the document which doomed him 
to wretchedness and despair was sent after him for signature. 

In fact, there is scarcely such a thing as true content—continuous, 
unyearning, and cherised upon principle—apart from the lot, what- 
soever it may be, that comfort or custom hath made agreeable to us. 
An apparent case of true content once arose, in connexion with the 
very play we have referred to. An actor, who perhaps still fills some 
small space in the public eye, had for years ‘* gone on,” as the phrase 
is, for the peculiarly unimportant part of Tubal. Now it is notori- 
ous, not only that Tubal is a very miserable little character with less 
than six lines to utter, but that it is a very disagreeable character in 
other respects ; the costume, in the theatre’s unreformed day at least, 
was painfully guyish, and the laughter of the spectators was gener- 
ally loud. ‘To find an actor content to be the representative of Tu- 
bal, was to find a miracle. Gibbons had played it for years, 
and then confessed that he despaired of working it up into tragic 
effect. 


“ Sir,” said that performer, when he came off the stage, after com- 
pleting his forty-first representation, ‘it’s of no use talking: John 
Kemble couldn’t do anything with such a part.” 


Tubal therefore is exceedingly disliked in the profession, and for 
one reason, amongst others, that every gentleman who “ goes on” for it, 
conceives that he ought to play Shylock. But our Tubal was content 
with the character. Its insignificance suited him, and to the audible 
derision he had become accustomed. He had played it many, many 
times to Kean—Edmund Kean ; and it had become a reminiscence 
with many playgoers- Above all, he had that contented mind which 
is a continual feast, and it feasted with the Jewish Tubal. Sudden- 
ly, the contented actor is deposed ; the part is given to another ; he 
is Tubal no more. Now shall we test that principle of content. 
ment which in him seems the guiding-star of his whole moral being. 
He was content with that which was a grievance to others; is he 
content to do nothing, instead of doing the disagreeable? Is he sat- 
isfied to play something else, and deliver nine words instead of fifteen ? 
No, all the virtue vanished at the first trial. This Cato told the gods 
he was not satisfied. Instead of sitting down under the tranquil and 
abiding shadow of content, he tore his hair, and stormed about af. 
ter the fashion of Kean himself in the great scene with Tubal. He 
supplicated for are-installation in vain. Nightly has he played since, 
but with a broken spirit, and his soul will know contentment no 
more. 

This case is cited here at some length, because it really did seem 


to be a case of true content ; but it was simply an instance of ec- | 


centricity of taste. The stage philosopher liked the character of 
Tubal—that wasall! A mystery, admitted ; but less a mystery than 
the lurking-place of content. 


It must frankly be owned that content may and does not exist— 
that is to say in company with a complete gratification of our desires. 
When we are in possession of the thing we like, there is small doubt 
but that we are contented with it for the time being. As resigna- 
tion is said to be much more perfect when the object we resign has 
ceased to have any attraction in our eyes, so contentment is unques- 
tionably more sincere when the condition in which we entertain it is 
exactly suited to our fancy, and therefore all that we could wish. 
But this condition is the exception to the rule cf life—hence the sear- 
city of content. 


Content is the brightest jewel of the mind ; 


which is as true as truth generally is in copy-books ; but then the 
diamond so often turns out to be paste. So many boots pinch that 
are highly polished! We encountered lately an apparent example 
of content in a quiet country-residence, quite a sylvan snuggery as it is 
ealled—a freehold paradise that was never “‘ to be let”—no noise, no 
smoke—all clear, tranquil, happy, and suited to the retired and mu- 
sing tastes of its master. It turned out—yes that’s the word—that 
its master wanted to turn out also. He lived there, not because it 
was his choice, but because it was “ hisown.” When you choose the 


? 


least of two evils, does it follow that you are contented with the 
smaller one bebause it is the smaller? Our rustic moralist was pant. 
ing to be arover in town. He seemed a creature that would shrink, 
like a sensitive leaf, at the touch of a city—a oe to steal 

t making the 


through life, as though it were ever night-time, wi 


least noife. On the contrary his ambition was, to 
Flame in the forehead of the morning sky, . 


and cut a tremenduous dash in London. While his soul seemed to 
crave no occupation, no delight, but to creep along under hedges in a 
green coat and drab gaiters, it was pining to become the centre of a 
circle and the founder of the fashion. The demure and modest sim. 
pleton, as town-breeding would have designated him, confessed tiat 
so far from shunning the public gaze, his pride would be “ to drive a 
tandem with two large black dogs with him in front to keep his legs 
warm, and a black servant behind blowing a key-bugle.” While ang. 
ling twelve hours at a stretch, he was oaly brooding over the chances 
at hazard ; and while tenderly training his roses, he was dying to 
live in town and wrench off a ebaleas nightly. 

** Never be a schoolmaster !” was the last injunction that rung in 
our youthful years as we sprang, liberated for life, out of the domince’s 
dominions. How that old clergyman hated the life of a schoolmas. 
ter, and how regularly he had admonished us to be always contented 
with our lot! ‘The gallant who finds himself, at sixty seven, with. 
out a liver or a stiver, cries, ‘‘ Now, if I had been put into a mer. 
chant’s counting-house !” and the speculator, at seventy-five, wishes 
he had been born a quarter of a century sooner, for he should have 
made a million had the war lasted. But to show where content is 
not, is “to run the great circle and be still at home.” 


True content, must, in any case, be very short-lived. The image 
of it may be imagined, rubicund riotous, over a jolly full bottle at 
night, but not with a green and yellow. melancholy in the morning. 
Suppose content has the gout, or wants a dinner !—evils that fall to 
the lot of rather more than are ever satisfied with them. To picture 
content stretched on the rack, is not an unreal or even a fantastic 
view of the ordinary condition of that virtue ; since beneath every 
roof, wherever mortal infirmity finds its needful habitatidn, there is a 
rack more or less screwed up, on which humanity stretches itself ei- 
ther compulsorily or voluntarily. And if people were to speak plain 
English (‘a language,” as Mr. Evelyn observes, “ which so few of 
the English do speak”) the phrases ‘ Will you join our party of 
pleasure ?” or “‘ Let us have the other bottle,” would not be more fre. 
quently in their mouths, than “‘ We are going to put ourselves to tor- 
ture, will you join us?” or “ The rack is ready, will you take a 
turn ?” . 


The poets tried for a long period to palm content off upon us as a 
prime virtue, ready for use at every season. They always portrayed 
this capital quality, as resident in a cottage—shabbily clad, and with 
a sharp appetite, which the good creature treated with silent con- 
tempt. The poets found the virtue sufficiently fabulous, and they 
left it moreso. They never imagined, in those loyal times, that con. 
tent could be the occupant of a throne. There, “ pale Discontent 
sat crowned ;” while charming cherry-cheeked Content was blooming 
in beggary. Concord had her temple, Fame too, had hers ; Peace 
had her pavilion, and Bliss forsooth must have her bower; Pleasure 
had her palace and even Indolence had her castle, nothing less ; but 
poor Content never got beyond a cottage. This it is to be a modest, 
humble, any-thing-will-do-for-me kind of virtue. The poets forgot 
that Content was at least as likely to take up her everlasting rest 
amidst the good things of this life, as amidst the want of them. 
Poets are worldly fellows after all ; they will not allow a meek virtue 
to be rewarded—it must always be “ its own reward.” 


However, they have now abandoned the theme. There has not 
been such a thing as a new Ode to Contentment written during the 
last quarter of acentury. Not the most daring and imaginative of 
our yong bards has taken such a flight as that. Yet such odes du- 
ring the last century were the staple commodity of our poetry. Du- 
ring the American and French wars people read andruminated about 
nothing but contentment. The word has not been mentioned in pub- 
lic since the peace. Content would militate terribly against the ac- 
quisition of capital, and affect very materially the course of our ex- 
changes. It would have stopped short at the oil-dripping lamp-post ; 
it would now stop at the gas.crowned column, and put an extinguish- 
eron the Bude light. It would have forbidden a single railroad to 
be cut, and would now forbid the establishment of a union between 
the earth and the moon, on the principle of that which already exists 
between England and Ireland. 


Content, in short, to judge by the practice of the world, and not 
by the theory which the world maintains when neighbour advises 
neighbour, is an excellent thing, a very excellent thing indeed, when 
there is no comfort left. The real Cottage of Content, therefere, is 
the Refuge for the Destitute. What contradictions we are made of ! 
When a man is quite without resources, when he is done up, we bid 
him be content! It is fruitless to advise those who have made much, 
to be satisfied, while they can make it more ; it 1s absurd to advise 
those who have little, to abstain from making it much ; it is only 
those who have noruinc, who ean ever be conTENT. 
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jst relating to the public schools in this city, placing them under the 
cuntrol and ision of our Common ncil—But entertaining 
full confidence in the intelligence of our community, we would have 
no objection to the passage of a law o day Legislature (subject to 
the above popular test) to provide for the choice of Commissioners 
of the School Fund, at a special election of the people, whose duty 
it should be to visit every school in the city that does now or may 
hereafter participate in the bounty of the public, and with the con- 
currence of the Superintendent of Common Schools, to exciude 
from them books or usages which would lrave a tenden¢y to produce 
a sectarian bias, or exert an immoral influence (should any such be 
found) and also to perform all the duties now devolving upon the 
Commissioners who are appointed by the Common Council. 

XII. Resolved, That the introduction of what is called the Dis. 
trict School System into this city, would be a deplorable exchange ; 
and we solemnly eall upon our Legislature to pause before they in- 
terpose so formidable an obstacle to the harmony of our community 
and the successful operation of our fondly cherished system of Com- 
mon Scnoo.s. : 


On the whole, we conclude as we commenced, by declaring the 
opinion that this meeting will be productive of the greatest good, 
by its suggestive influences. We admire the conciliatory spirit 
which is shown throughout ; and think that those who cannot be 
satisfied with such changes as are approved in the resolutions, and 
proposed by his Honor the Mayor, weuld hardly be satisfied with any 
thing. For our own individual pert we hope that the Leg'slature 
will let the matter alone altogether ; and that the Catholics will es- 


tablish schools, as they have a clear right to do, unter the same rules 
as other denominations. 


ee 


IMPORTANT FROM HAVANA. 


We find the following in the correspondence of the Express. It 


places in a paragraph the several disconnected rumours which have 
reached us from time to time. 


News of our Island politics will not interest you much. I have 
only to say that the last blow has been struck at the root of the slave 
trade here, by the publication of an order, a few days since, that any 
estate found with newly imported slaves upon it shall be confiscated 
—the slaves apprenticed for four years, and then freed ; and any one 
engaged in the trade shall, if taken, be subject to ten years on the 
public works. Already two cargoes of siaves, recently landed, have 
been seized on the plantations, and suits commenced against the ow- 
ners. It is said there are two other cargoes now off the coast, at- 
tempting to get their negroes ashore, but do not succeed ; and the 
Captain of one of them, containing 700, has declared that he will 
cut the throats of the negroes in order to save himself. 

A few days since a firing was heard a few miles to the westward, 
and it was supposed that one of the slavers was cndeavoring to land 
his cargo, and was covering their landing against some troops on the 
coast. So great was the excitement that the Admiral sent out one 
of our two steamers to run the coast down and catch the bellige- 
rents. The steamer returned in six hours, having ascertained that 
the firing proceeded from an artillery regiment that was exercising. 
The troops are kept on continual drill here, and the government 
seems to be on the alert for some demonstration. Regiments are 
kept marching and countermarching, and the garrisons are changed 
every short period, as if it was feared they would form local attach- 
ments. The troops are in a high state of discipline, probably better 
than any Spanish army that has existed for the last fifty years. Con- 
clusions I leave for others to draw. 

The English Royal mail line are now running, but I am sorry to 
say they have met with considerable difficulty hcre in respect to the 
mails, and other circumstances. Three of them have been on shore, 
going in and out of our harbor. One of them has been quarantined 

or seven days; one of them has had a dispute with the Government, 
with respect to the outward mail, whether it should pass through the 
Post Office or not; and, at last, the mail from New Orleans, which 
came over in the steamer Alabama, the line boat having arrived off 
the Balize in a Norther and not daring to go in, is not allowed to be 
transhipped. 


ee 
Exptos.on AND Loss or Lirt.—The steamboat North Star blew 
up near Tuscaloosa, Ala., on the 25th February, killing eighteen per- 
sons, among whom were Col. C. D. Conner of Marengo, and Mr. Tan- 
nahill, of Tuscaloosa county, both of the engineers, one of the pilots, the 
barkeeper, and several of the hands. 
 - a 


Terripte Mortatity.—On board one of the English emigrant ships 
for New South Wales, arrived at the Cape of Good Hepe, fifty-seven 
children, under six years old, had died during the passage. 
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THE BRANDRETH PILLS. 


“* What has been the longest known has been most censidered ; a1: 4 what has 
been most considered is best understood.” * 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR PHYSICIANS AND 
THEIR PATIENTS. 


7 experience of every man who knows any thing of the nature and treat- 
ment of disease, forces upon him the conclusion, that a proper purgative is 
the only medicine universally applicable. 

It is true, that in some cases, the Lancet, Antimony, Mercury, and remedies of 
the same class may appear to afford relief. But when this is so, it is because 
they are artificial modes, of lessening the humors in the body, while vegetable 
purgation with the 


BRANDRETH PILLS 


is the natural one. They abstract the impurities out of the blood, while other 
remedies cither take the BLoop itself, or while they tend to lessen its quantities, 
absolutely impart greater acridity to what is left behind. 

That the Principle of Purgation has too often suffered from the remedies em- 
ployed, no one car doubt. For instance, a Physician is called to a patient, he 
finds him with furred tongue, sick stomach, pain in the head, and bowels disor- 
dered. The first thing be does is to give a purge; if it chance to be a good’one, 
the patient gets well immediately. On the contrary, if it were a bad one, if, in- 
stead of being bland and cooling in its action, it were drastic, acrid or inert, it 
would in the former instance increase the evil symptoms of the disease, and in 
the latter produce no beneficial effect. So the Physician says, I find no good 
from the use of purges. I will now try emetics, but this, if the patient be weak, 
is worse ; then comes BlooJd-Letting; but this is worse and worse ; at last, after 
a thousand fatal cases, our Physician has bought experience with the lives of his 
patients. A terrible currency this, but so it is. He now goes back to his bad 
purgative, for he finds that is better, infinitely better than other methods of 
treatment. There is, Berhaps, not a Physician that has counted fifty summers, 
but could, if he choose, corroborate the above. 


1t can he seen how important a 
good purgative is, if a bad one is useful. 


Let me then endeavor to impress upon all men, Physicians included, the im- 
portance of that Purgative which is bland, yet powerful, whose mild yet effica- 
cious action expels all impurities from the blood. Time will prove, nay, has 
already proved, that Brandreth’s Pills are a reliable purgative. It is a fact, 
which cannot be too often exposed, that the purgative generally administered 
by physicians, cannot berelied upon. Why is this? First, because the purga- 
tive recommended by physicians are for the most part mercurial. Secondly, 
even if vegetable, they are selected without judgment, and therefore uncertain, 
and often dangerous in their action. Thirdly, when theyhappen to be of good 


qualities, yet they become dangerous from being mixed by unskilful persons, 
who, having no idea of their different affinities, mix ingredients which neutralize 
each other, or become poisnous. Fourthly, that boys and uneducated persons 
are so often left in charge of drug stores, that it is both unwise and unsafe to 
send to places from whence so many death warrants have been issued. That 
there are many respecable gentlemen, who are by profession druggists, I do not 
pretend to deny, but like the two grains of wheat in Gratiana’s bushel of chaff, 
“ you shall search all day ere you find them.” 


It should be uaderssood, that besides the purgatives being often dangerously 
compounded, it is not possible to obtain any from Doctors or Druggists, that do 
not weaken, and if used for any long period daily, that would not soon cause 
death. Any one who has been obliged to use them many days in succession, 
knows how true this description is. And herein is to be accounted for the repug- 
nance many persons exhibit to following the directions for using the BRANDRETH 
Pills. The purgatives they have heretofore used have sodebilitated, so prostra- 
ted every faculty of mind and body, that they suppose all purgatives must have 
a similareffect. But the Branpreru Pitts, although a purgative, are mild, yet 
energetic in their action, and every days’ use strengthens the body. This singu- 
lar result is known to be so by thousands; there is perhaps not a village or city 
throughout the extent of the Unitep States, but that contains witnesses to the 
truth of this statement. 

Let me impress upon consciencious physicians the importance of a trial of 
the BRANDRETH PILLS. Let them make only a fair trial of-them, and they 
will concede the medicine is the best evacuant of the bowels hitherto discovered. 
The ingredients are all prepared expressly for the manufacture of the Brandreth 
Pills, and it is impossible to obtain a purgative of the same properties, except 
from Dr. B. Brandreth. Let physicians and the world at large bear in mind, that 
tbe BRANDRETH PILLS may be taken, if necessary, for any length of time 
daily, not only without injury, but with a certainty of beneficial results. 

“This Universal Medicine mildly, but surely cleanses the whole extent ef the 
alimentary canal. It then gives increased power to the circulation of the blood, 
by which it deposits any impurities it may contain, in the bowels, which organ 
expels them from the body. 

“This action may be continued for days, or weeks, or months, as the mild~ 
ness or urgency of the disease may demand. Or until the entire body has 
been evacuated and re-made from the food consumed.” 

How important it is that persons of feeble frame, of impure constitutions, 
should without delay commence with this pure and wholesome medicine. No 
time ought to be lost by using Lozengers or Candies as medicine, which are bet- 
ter adapted for the destruction of the teeth, than for the cure of any disease. 
Experience has sufficiently tested that these remedies contain invariably calo- 
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mel, and other active chemical agents, that have a very destructive effect, of 
which there are too many individually conviced to their cost. 

The testimony in favor of the Brandreth Pills, and the numbers who are daily 
raised from a bed of misery by their use, render it imperative that all who are 
suffering from sickness should give thenmra trial. 


To se REMEMBERED— 

That Brandreth’s Pills have stood a seven years’ test in the United States. 

That they are a vegetable and innocent medibine, yet all powerful for the 
removal of diseases, whether chronic or recent, infections or otherwise. 

That they purify the blood, and stay the further progress of disease in the 
human body. 

That, in mapy cases, where the dreadful ravages of ulceration had laid bare 
ligament and bone, and where, to all appearance, no human means could save 
life, have patients by the use of these pills been restored to good healths, the 
devouring disease having been completely eradicated. 

That each box of the genuine has upon it THREE COPY-RIGHT LABELS. 

That each label has two signatures of Dr. Benjamin Brandreth upon it. 

That there must be upon each box three signatures, thus: . 

B. Branprets, M. D. 

And three signatures thus: 

BenJAMIN BRANDRETH. 


The BRANDRETH PILLS are sold at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, No. 
241 Broadway, between Park place and Murray st; also, at his retail offices, 274 
Bowery and 185 Hudson st., near Canal. Philadelphia office, 8 North Eighth st ; 
Baltimore, corner Laight and Mercer st; Boston, 19 Hanover st. Landreth, 
Charleston. Amos Head, East Bay, opposite Post Office Charleston. 

Entered according to act of Congress, by B. Brandreth, in the year 1842, in the 
Clerk’s office of the Southern District of NewYork. mi19 4t 


GREAT NATIONAL. MAGAZINE!!! 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND IN ‘THE WORLD. 


HUNT’S 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 


AND 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY—$5 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE, 
By FREEMAN HUNT, Editor and Proprietor, 
No. 142 Fulton street, New York, 


This Periodical is devoted exclusively to the interests and wants of the busi- 
ness community, and in this respect differs in its character from any magazine 
either in this couatry or Europe. It is intended to be literally and truly a useful 

ork. 
peo ee embrace every subject connected with Commerce and {Political 
Economy, Biographical Sketches of eminent Merchants, and Essays from the 
ablest pens, on Banking, Navigation, Manufactures, Insurance, Trade, Commerce 
and Mercantile Law, including important decisions in the different courts in the 
United States and England, form part of the contents of each number; together 
with official reports of all new Commercial Regulations and Treaties. 

The Merchants’ Maghzine is alse the repository for authentic Statistical infor- 
mation of Foreign and Domestic Trade and Commerce, Banking, &c., collected 
from official sources, and classified in tables, valuable for present and future re- 
ference. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The following extracts are made from more than twelve hundred favorable 
notices of the work in the possession of the publisher : 


‘From the National Intelligencer. 

To persons who desire to obtain cheaply sound mercantile knowledge—and 
who are they that could not be benefitted by such knowledge ?—we know of no 
other means where so much can be procured at the same expense. You might 
be deterred from even opening, with such & title, from the supposed dryness and 
exclusiveness of the subjects. But an agreeable surprise awaits those who take 
the best means of testing its merits—that is reading a volume—and few will read 
one who will not secure to themselves the pleasure and the profit of the residue. 
To those who are called upon to perform the very high duty of legislating on the 
mercantile policy of the United States, Hunt’s Magazine may be pronounced un- 
hesitatingly indispensible. 

From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 2 

The character of the Merchants’ Magazine is too well known to require puff- 
ing ; but to those unacquainted with its contents, if any there are, we would say, 
that it is a magazine filled with matter, compiled with great care and labor, and 
giving to the merchant such information as cannot be found in any other work of 
a similar nature in Europe or America. : 


From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 

The Merchants’ Magazine continues to sustain its excellent reputation, and 
to increase constantly in public favor. No periodical in the country is conducted 
with more industry, intelligence and judiciousness of adaptation to the interest 
of the class for whose particular benefit it is published. It took the right ground 
at first, and has maintained it manfully. No where else can be found in so com- 
pendious a form, and such excellence of arrangement, so large an amount of mer- 
cantile matter, and so uniformly valuable. Mr. Hunt more than redeems his 
pledges to the public in every issue of his excellent periodical. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
This magazine is regarded by our most eminent merchants and statesmen as 
the best work of the kind published. Indeed it is the only one embracing the 
same scope of subjects. 


From the New Orleans Bee. 

This is decidedly one of the most valuable periodicals ef the present age, the 
vast fund of information which it affords at comparatively so small an outlay, 
places it within the reach of every individual of moderate means, which is by no 
way the best recommendation in this eminently commercial country. In short, 
as we have frequently repeated, this work ought to be in the hands of every man 
engaged in commerce ; the clerk and the merchant will find it equally to their 
advantage to patronize a periodical so ably conducted, and devoted to their es- 
pecial interests. 


“ ee 
From the Montreal Herald. 
If merit is any criterion of success, sure are we that Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga. 
zine will go on prospering and to prosper. What Blackwood is in Conservatism 
and Literature, Hunt bids fair to become inCommerce. 


From the Boston Morning Post. » 

We have received the periodicals for the present month (September, 1841.)— 
In the first place comes Hunt’s Magazine, which we deem most important of 
the whole. It always contains a mass of facts invaluable to the merchant, and by 
the perusal of which almost any one, in any condition of life, may be benefitted 
and amused. We see by the English papers that this magazine is becoming we}! 
known abroad, and obtains very favorable notices from the English Press. This 
is as it shoyld be--it is certainly a very valuable periodical, and we hope it wil) 
obtain a most extensive circulation in this country. 


From the New York American. 

Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine presents, in its table of contents, a strong array 
of names, which promise much for the ability with which the articles are written. 
We observe several whose dicta on professional subjects must ever command at- 
tention and respect. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It deals in facts rather than fiction, The articles are marked by good sense 
and sound information. Every merchant in the land should take a pride and fee| 
a pleasure in sustaining this magazine. 


From the Pennsylvanian. 
It is every way entitled to the patronage of that part of the npn d for 
which it is intended, while it furnishes information which should be sought by 


men of every pursuit. 
From the New York Sun, 

This work commends itself strongly to that class of the community for which 
it is particularly intended ; while it furnishes information which should be sought 
by men in every pursuit who desire to enlarge their minds and extend their 
knowledge. 

From Bennet’s Herald. * 

This valuable work has steadily improved from its commencement. No peri- 
odical in the country can be so badly dispensed with. It takes the lead of all of 
them. The articles are not only sui generis and especially adapted to the maga- 
zine, but they are from the pens of men of talent and ubility, who have studied 
the mercantile law, and are capable of expatiating on its merits and expounding 
the principles of trade. 


The Merchants’ Magazine was commenced July. 1839. Six monthly numbers 
form a volume of nearly 600 large octavo pages, with title page and a copious in- 
dex. The number for December closed the Fifth Volume. Complete sets of the 
work, neatly bound or in numbers, can be had of the Pablisher, 142 Fulton street, 
New York. 

> Publishers of newspapers in the cities and principal villages of the United 
States who will give the above advertisement six insertions in the course of the 
year, and send a single copy of the paper containing the same, will be entitled to 
the work for one year, commencing with the number for January, 1842, which is 
the commencement of the Sixth Volume. 

Office Merchant’s Magazine, March, 1842. m6 


TO PRINTERS. 


The following prices are charged for Printing Types, at BRUCE’S NEW 
YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, No. 13 Chambers street. 
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Ornamental Letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months; but we wish at this time to 
encourage short credit, or cash purchases, and will therefore make a discount of 
five per cent. for New York acceptances, at ninety days, and ten per cent. for 
cash. 

We have recently added many splendid articles to our unrivalled assortment 
of Printing Types; and we furnish every thing necessary fer a Printing Office 
with the utmost promptitude. . GEO. BRUCE & CO. 

> The type on which this paper is printed is from the Foundry of George 
Bruce & Co, m12 3t* 





tr POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO JONATHAN.—Some of the country post- 
masters having taxed Magazine postage upon the Quarto Jonathan, azd taxed 
itat two and even more sheets, the publishers have applied for information at 
head quarters ; and the following reply is published fer the information of all 
concerned. Subscribers who are overcharged will show the postmaster who 
misconstrues the law the following letter: 
Post Office Department, 
Appointment Office, January 19, 1842, 
Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 11th instant is received. In reply to your in- 
quiry, lam authorised to inform you that the Library Edition of the Brother 
Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable with newspaper postage. 
Very respectfully, 
PH. C. FULLER, 2d Assistant P. M.G. 
Messrs. Wilson & Company, New York City. 
MARRIED, 
At Hudson, on the 16th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Norman M. Finley, 
of Poughkeepsie, to Miss Margaret B. Rutgers, of the former place. 


In this city, op the 17th inst., by the Rev. Dr. De Witt, Henry Mairet, Esq., of 
Belleville, N. J., to Miss Thompson, of this city. 


— 
DIED, 


In this city, on the Qist inst., Moses Looker, aged 27 years. 

In this city, on the 2ist inst., Mrs. Sarah Cough, relict of Lucas Cough, aged 61. 
In this city, on the 18th inst., Mrs. Frances D. Sheffield. 

In Princeton, N.J., on the 15th inst.,,.Mrs. Annis Thompson. 

In Elizabeth City, N. C., Dr. Thomas Prince Hinton, aged 30 years. 

In Poughkeepsie, on the 6th inst., Mrs. Rebecca Lewis, aged 66 years. 
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